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She knows your likes and dislikes. 
And she knows how to serve delicious 
food as it should be served. You'll 
like your own waitress. 

And you’ll like the food she serves 
you. The green, fresh vegetables right 
from the farm with fruits and meats 
and milk and butter . . . foods pre- 
pared by cooks who are really masters. 

After dinner? Watch the sea from 
the Ocean Deck, play in the game 
room, talk with cultivated people. For 
such people have found Chalfonte- 
Haddon Hall much to their liking . . . 
the sunshiny, airy rooms; the absence 
of any affectation. 
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_Alffairs at Washington 


By Joe Mitchell Chapple 


NSN VERYTHING seems to be “in the air” these 

jf days. Front pages of the newspapers, to say 

nothing of radio announcements, are filled with 

the accounts of flights of one sort or another. 

The United States Senate reconvened after a 

recess to take up the Tariff Bill, which also 

indicated that there was a great deal of legis- 

lation of the extra session of Congress still “‘in 

the air.” Something of a thrill came over me 

when I passed the Japanese Embassy and real- 

ized that the Graf Zeppelin that had left New York only 

a few days before had circled half way around the globe 

and was then hovering over the Land of Cherry Blos- 

soms—pioneering new skylands over the desolate Arctic 

Siberia. Looking at the map of the route, we find another 

circle around the old globe, described in the route of the 

wonder blimp. The cruise from Japan to San Francisco was 

the first ever made by air across the ocean named by Balboa 

as the Pacific. Gliding majestically into an American port 

from the Orient was an impressive sequel to the historic 
arrival of Admiral Perry in the harbors of Japan. 


+ * * 


HE range of radio in its contacts with American life is 

almost beyond comprehension. The programs filling 

almost every hour of the day seem to fit every prevail- 
ing mood and emotion and arouse the interest of all scrts of 
people in one way or another. When we see the young people 
gather about and take up the carpets along about ten o’clock 
when the Lucky Strike or some other popular music hour is 
on, we realize that they are gliding about to the measure of 
the best dance music that is obtainable in the metropolis. It 
serves the universal art known as the poetry of motion and is 
a far cry from the tunes of the old fiddle in the barn dance. 
The little “‘Sally in the alley’ on the pavement can dance to 
the same music as the debutante in the palatial mansion on 
the terrace. It is reported that even some wedding cere- 
monies have been timed so that the ball that follows the recep- 
tion will come at the time when they can tune in on music 
that would involve a tremendous expense if especially engaged 
for the occasion. Radio is bringing the best of everything to 
everybody. This would not have been possible without the 
courageous exploitive policy of large corporations who pro- 
vide these programs week after week at an annual expense 
running into millions. There is no “passing the hat” for the 
musicians after the ball is over, but the participants instinc- 
tively feel that they are lucky ‘to strike a radio hour, when 
all can be merry and live in a time when they share in hearing 
all the good music which gives them a different conception 
of what the prosaic products of everyday life mean in provid- 
ing for the recreation and play hours-so essential to the alert 
and active American. 


HERE is a fascination in that word “lucky” and always 

I an interest in a lucky individual or a lucky nation. It 

is another word for fortunate, which foreshadows good 
fortune. I have been interested in chatting with a large 
number of Senators and Congressmen in reference to their 
careers, and every one of them has echoed the refrain of that 
familiar song on the radio concerning “their lucky day.”’ As 
Senator Watson remarked: “The great thing about luck is to 
know it when you meet it and take advantage of it.” The 


Honorable James E. 
Watson, U. S. Sena- 
tor from Indiana 


reiteration of the word in advertising has also given the word 
“lucky” aprominent place in the vernacular of the times and 
is associated with the widespread interest of the people in 
investing in the stocks of large corporations and sharing in 
the increment of increased values and dividends and maintain- 
ing a standard of production that is as fixed as the dollar mark 
in trade relations. 
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ERGING seems to be the order of the day, until it 
M seems that the business of the country will gravitate 
into a group of large super organizations that would 

have startled the Senators and Congressmen who evolved the 
Sherman Bill to check this tendency in American business. 
Since the war consolidations have become the order of the 
day until the figures of the amount of capital involved have 
reached dizzy proportions reaching far into the billions. In 
the meantime, the people have acquired the habit of specu- 
lating in stocks and to a large extent have become owners in 
fact. Some of the old-time Socialist theories of having the 


Thomas O. Marvin, Chairman of the Tariff Commission 


people own the business of the world may come about through 
a process of economic evolution in mergers, distributing the 
unearned increments and profits among the people in divi- 
dends. This may help to solve what economists since the 
days of Adam have considered the one great problem of the 
ages, and that is a process of distribution in all of the desirable, 
as well as the undesirable, results of progress. 


* * * 


RANSMITTING photographs by radio with portable 

! sending and receiving instruments capable of simul- 
taneous broadcasting was tried out on the arrival of 

the Graf Zeppelin in August, 1929. A new device known as 
the Fultograph has been adopted by the British War Office. 
It can be transported and attached to any telephone wire 
and expands the range of facsimile transmission without 
limit, covering photographs, as well as written orders and 
instructions. A photograph of the historic first meeting of 
Prime Minister Ramsey Macdonald and Ambassador Charles 





G. Dawes at Lossiemouth, Scotland, was sent to the London 
newspapers and printed within an hour after the rays of the 
sun caught the portraits of the two actors in the drama through 
the lens, focused upon the two distinguished figures discussing 
international affairs as calmly as if only the weather were the 
topic. Captain Fulton, the inventor, began work on his 
invention twenty years ago. He said on his arrival in Wash- 
ington: 

“The great problem in picture transmission has always 
been proper synchronization, and successful achievement of 
that requirement is at the heart of my invention.” 


* * * 


URING a hot August day the Senate reconvened and 
1) made a record. It was the shortest session ever known 

—quite in accord with the speeding up impulse that 
has come with aviation. The time of the entire session from 
the time that Vice-President Curtis rapped the gavel until 
adjournment was three minutes, according to a stop watch, 
which made it seem like a radio program working under high 
pressure. The extra session of Congress called especially for 
the Farm Relief, with slight suggestions of tariff adjustments, 
promises to evolve into one of the most involved and bitter 
tariff contests that has ever been engendered by sectional or 
political interests in tariff controversies. ‘The Sugar Schedule 
seems to have taken the place of the ghostly Schedule K of 
the Taft administration. The tariff is usually a convenient 
football, because it is one subject upon which the public 
receive their information in fragments, enabling propagand- 
ists to base appeals on certain phases of the tariff without 
regard to its virtues as legislation in the interests of all the 


country. 
* * * 


HE beloved voice of John B. Daniel is stilled by his 
untimely death—but the memory of his golden tones 
and winning personality will long be remembered in 

Washington. Known as the Presidential announcer, he intro- 
duced President Coolidge to radio audiences on more than a 
score of important broadcasts and had also presented Presi- 
dent Hoover, Colonel Charles A. Lindbergh, and many of the 
important aviators who visited this country. His last work 
was in the announcement of the Graf Zeppelin arrival. The 
charm of his radio voice and personality will be missed by 
the millions of listeners in the radio world. On the days 
following his passing every program over the air seemed to 
carry a tender thought and memory for the beloved an- 
nouncer. It does not seem so many years ago when I met a 
winsome young newspaper man in New Jersey, then studying 
music and singing in churches and in vaudeville on weekdays. 
Later I met him while in the navy during the war. Assigned 
to Washington, he became an announcer when Radio pro- 
claiming was far from the art that it is today. His person- 
ality and naturalness won for him immediate popularity. 
Even in the zenith of his announcing days he would welcome 
a chance to sing over the radio, for this beloved voice of the 
air possessed more than resonant speaking tones. His great 
delight was to sing and announce for operas—one phase of 
entertainment that always interested him. The son of Tom 
Daniel, a noted English basso, when a young lad John F. 
Daniel came to the United States from Scotland, where he 
had been educated, to prepare for a professional career. 
Stricken on the eve of his marriage to Miss Bertha Cable, of 
Washington, the daughter of a retired American admiral, he 
was looking forward to days of happiness, that would have 
been reflected in the announcements which his myriad of 
radio friends were ever ready to welcome and will never forget. 


* * * 


HROUGH eight years of strenuous work Thomas O. 
Marvin has served with the Tariff Commission ever 

since his appointment by President Hardingin 1921. 
Previous to that he was Secretary of the Home Mar- 
ket Club and had made a lifetime study of tariffs. He, 
in fact, arranged the dinner of the Home Market Club, 
where Senator and Governor spoke from the same 
platform when the country was wondering who would 
be Republican nominees for President and Vice Presi- 
dent. Mr. Marvin was born in Portsmouth, N. H. and 
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started his career as a newspaper man, becoming a 
serious-minded but popular editorial writer. 
cd * oo 


FTER a strenuous siege with a tariff bill Congress- 
man Allen Treadway looms up as one of the vet- 
erans in tariff contests. He was first elected to 

the Massachusetts legislature in 1904 and has rounded 
out his Silver Jubilee as a legislator having served con- 
tinuously since the sixty third Congress. Owing to 
his experience in the General Court of Massachusetts 
on taxation matters, he was placed upon the Ways and 
Means Committee early in his Congressional career. 
Mr. Treadway was born in the historic town of Stock- 
bridge, Mass., amid the Berkshire Hills and the haunts 
of Jonathan Edwards. He graduated from Amherst 
College in ’86 and when he ran for the State Senate 
had the unanimous Democratic endorsement, which 
indicates how he stood with the home folks. Meeting 
him as he was entering an elevator on a rush call, he 
took time to say with a smile of confidence that the 
people would appreciate the new tariff bill if they 
only understood it and how carefully considered were 
all the conflicting interests with one purpose in view 
of making it a positive tariff and yet relieve the farmers 
of anything incurring additional tax burdens. 
+ ok * 

N National affairs West Virginia has always held 
| its own, having a representation in the Senate and 

the House made up of men who have made their 
impress in public affairs. Senator Guy D. Goff has 
served his apprenticeship before entering the senate 


hon. Alien I'readway, Member of Congress from Massachusett 


in political affairs. He was born in Clarksburg, West 
Virginia, and began the practice of law n Wisconsin 
because his father at that time was presiding justice 
of the United States Circuit Court of Appeals, and he 
decided that it was not best for him to practice in the 
judicial district over which his father presided. In 
1918 he was sent to Europe to represnt General Crow- 
der and the Staff of General Pershing. He remained 
there for nearly a year adjusting the complications 
that followed the World War. He was also in charge 
of the Admiralty Department which involved many 
technical international problems. Later he was sent 
to Germany and placed in charge of the courts in the 
area occupied by United States troops with a juris- 
diction that covered both criminal and civil law. 

With this background of experience extended from 
a volunteer in the Spanish American War to the World 
War, he was elected to the Senate in 1924. His serv- 
ice on the judiciary committee, Interstate Commerce 
Commssion, Mines and Mining. The wide range of leg- 
islative activities was assigned to him because of his 
broad experience and service in matters pertaining to 

U. S. Senator Goff of West Virginia the work of these important committees. 
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“Our Jim”—A Biography 


Some new chapters concerning the stirring adventuresome early career of Hon. James J. Davis, 
Secretary of Labor in the Cabinets of three Presidents—Harding, 


Coolidge and Hoover 


From the book “Our Jim” by Joe Mitchell Chapple 


HE industrial studies of the Children’s 
7 Bureau of the Labor Department are 
of increasing practical value. Accord- 
ing to the last census more than a million 
children between ten and sixteen are gainfully 
employed in the United States and nearly 
four hundred thousand of these child workers 
are under fourteen. 

During the past three years detailed and 
individual studies of thousands of typical 
child workers in a wide variety of occupations 
distributed over the whole country have been 
made. Investigations have related to the 
causes, extent, conditions, and effects of child 
labor; methods of regulating child labor; 
child labor and school attendance laws and 
their administration; the transition of the 
child from school to work, including prepara- 
tion for industrial life, requirements for ad- 
mission to the various trades, methods of 
directing young persons into employment and 
supervising their entrance into industry; 
minimum wage rates for minors at work; and 
accidents to children and young persons. 

Through these studies facts have been 
made available on the basis of which State 
laws have been enacted to protect children 
against exploitation. In these activities Jim 
Davis did more than sit in a swivel chair. 
Comprehensive investigation accumulated 
evidence that pointed toward the popular and 
general belief in the necessity of a Federal law 
with reference to child labor of some sort. 


From the beginning the extent of child 
labor and the conditions under which children 
worked differed from State to State and from 
district to district in the same State. The 
demand for universal education and the re- 
cital of the evils of child labor by early social 
reformers and labor leaders brought the first 
legislative efforts to reduce the employment 
of children. A beginning in such legislation 
had been made in the New England States, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania and Ohio before 
1860, but the greatest progress was made the 
latter part of the nineteenth and early part 
of the present twentieth century. 

In spite of the great diversities in the child 
labor laws of our forty-eight States, the devel- 
oping tendencies in the United States are 
clear. In general, the laws set up an age, an 
educational and a physical standard which 
he child must attain before he can be em- 
ployed in a specified list of occupations; they 
regulate the hours during which he may work 
during the first few years of employment and 
prohibit him from certain hazardous ocecupa- 
tions. The enforcement is through a work- 
permit system usually administered by the 
publie schools and through inspection of the 
place of employment. But the details of 
these laws vary so widely that they fit to- 
gether like the pieces of a crazy quilt. Dis- 


cussion of the importance of greater uniform- 
ity among the States reached Congress about 
sixteen years ago and has continued ever 
since. 

In December, 1906, Senator Beveridge and 
Congressman Parsons of New York intro- 
duced bills ‘“‘to prevent the employment of 
children in factories and mines,’ and Senator 
Lodge sponsored one “to prohibit the em- 
ployment of children in the manufacture or 
production of articles intended for interstate 
commerce.” Nearly ten years later the first 


Federal child labor law, known as the Keat- 
ing-Owen Act, was passed. 

Basing its authority on the power of Con- 
gress to regulate interstate and foreign com- 
merce, the act of September 1, 1916, closed 
the channels of interstate and foreign com- 
merce to the products of child labor. 

The day before the act took effeet—August 
31, 1917,—an injunction was granted by the 
United States District Court in the western 
district of North Carolina enjoining the 
United States Attorney of that district from 











Judge John J. Lentz, 
the man who named 
“Mooseheart” 


Hon. James J. Davis, 
Secretary of Labor 
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enforcing the act on the ground that it was 
unconstitutional. 

Congress then sought to take advantage of 
another power, that of laying and collecting 
taxes, and provided for a tax upon the profits 
of industries employing child labor. This 
had also been declared unconstitutional. 

This makes the issue clear: either to give 
up the plan of Federal legislation and rely 
solely upon the States to act, or to undertake 
to secure a Constitutional amendment defin- 
itely giving to Congress the power to pass a 
child labor law, since the Supreme Court has 
found it does not have that power. 

Both the first and the second Federal child 
labor laws sought only a minimum national 
standard. State laws that were even more 
drastic were still operative and were enforced 
through State regulation. Only in a rela- 
tively few committees was Federal enforcing 
machinery necessary. State officials charged 
with the enforcement of State child labor 
laws very generally testify that the Federal 
act increased the respect for the State laws. 
Under these laws the relation of the Federal 
and the State governments and their enfore- 
ing agencies was the same as under the pure 
food and drug act. An amendment giving to 
Congress the right to establish a Federal mini- 
mum and leaving to the States the right to 
raise and not lower standards, and secure for 
the children all the advantages of our Federal 
form of government, was recommended to 
Congress by both President Harding and 
President Coolidge and the Secretary of 
Labor. Here is another evidence of how 
“Jim’’ Davis was not only talking about help- 
ing children, but was doing things and keep- 
ing the President posted on new needs and 
necessities. 

The returns from the 1920 census, taken at 
the beginning of a veriod of industrial depres- 
sion and with the Federal child labor tax law 
discouraging their employment, show fewer 
children under fourteen and under sixteen 
gainfully employed than did the census of 
1910, and it is believed that the 1930 census 
will reveal a still greater decrease. 

The most important new undertaking of 
the Bureau during 1927 was a study of the 
occupational histories of employed minors 
in Rochester and Utica, New York. 

This is one of a series of studies under- 
taken with a view to finding out the kinds of 
occupation open to boys and girls going to 
work at different ages with different educa- 
tional and other qualifications, and the 
amount of general education and special 
training affecting the young worker’s oppor- 
tunity to enter and progress in different occu- 
pations, their wages, stability of employment 
and other conditions. 

A detailed history of some of the unfortu- 
nate young persons who were formerly in- 
mates of institutions for the feeble-minded 
was made and it was found that most of the 
boys had been working at least one-half of the 
time since their release and that a large num- 
ber of them had been working full time since 
the time of their release, twelve months pre- 
vious to the survey. 

A series of surveys concerning the welfare 
of child workers in rural communities, begun 
in the summer of 1920, was brought to a close 
in 1928. The studies included approximately 
13,500 children under sixteen years of age, 
working on farms in parts of fourteen States 
and on six important crops. Since 1921 the 


Bureau has investigated the cases of thou- 
sands of typical child workers in a wide vari- 
ety of occupations and studies of the voca- 
tional opportunities open to minors. The 
decline is much less than it should be, espe- 
cially in view of the fact that standards of 
protection have moved forward during the 
past ten years. 

With the industrial depression the number 
of child workers declined, but in the last two 
years available statistics show great increases 
in the number of legally employed children. 
The Joint Resolution proposing an amend- 
ment introduced by Representative Foster 
of Ohio, and passed by the House, has been 
accepted by the Senate Judiciary Committee 
and was sponsored by Senator Shortridge of 
California. 

When the first Federal child labor law was 
passed, only two other nations, Norway and 
Switzerland, had adopted the fourteen-year- 
age minimum, and of the States, Ohio and 
Montana alone had an age standard higher 
than the Federal. Now, nearly all the civil- 
ized western nations afford the children the 
minimum protection. According to the most 
recent information available, Belgium, Bul- 
garia, Czecho-Slovakia, Denmark, Germany, 
Greece, Great Britain, the Netherlands, New 
Zealand, Norway and Rumania have adopted 
a fourteen-year age minimum, but only seven 
American states have that standard. 

The nullifying of the Federal child labor 
tax law has resulted in only thirteen States 
meeting the particular standards of the Fed- 
eral law. These are Alabama, Connecticut, 
Illinois, Indiana, Kansas, Kentucky, New 
York, Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, Tennessee, 
West Virgina and Wisconsin. Certain other 
States come fully up to one of more of the 
standards, but fail in regard to, others. Of 
these, fourteen establish as high an age stand- 
ard for as many or more industrial oecupa- 
tions; thirteen and the District of Columbia 
establish the same hour standards, or better 
standards, for as many or more occupations; 
twelve and the District of Columbia prohibit 
night work for children in as many or more 
occupations; and twelve prohibit the em- 
ployment of children under sixteen years of 
age in mines and quarries. Those States 
which today permit the employment of chil- 
dren under fourteen years of age rank with 
backward countries in the protection of 
working children. 

Walking along the streets there is usually 
a personal greeting from Secretary Davis to 
the newsboys. I have noted that when we 
visited factories where men, boys, women and 
children are employed, the keen eyes of Jim 
Davis were observing conditions and the 
faces of the workers, who were always ready 
to respond with a happy glance to his radiant 
and cheery smile as he passed with the sturdy 
stride of one who had known what real labor 
means since his childhood days. 


* * * 


S one of his buddies in his journeys 
overseas during the World War, I 
came to know a heart that beat true. 

The unflagging, unselfish practical sympathy 
of Jim Davis, as he was known to the dough- 
boys overseas, was an inspiration to all who 
met him during the dark days of the war. 
He had a first-hand knowledge of what they 
endured and the ghastly horrors of war. 
I was with him in the Citadel at Verdun and 


at Ft. Doumont, where French guns thund- 
ered “They shall not pass,” and where the 
invasion was stopped with thousands of 
young lives, the flower of the French army. 

We slept in the very cots where officers and 
men had marked in rough pencil on the head- 
board their farewell to life as they donned 
their helmets and were off to the front, as 
the replacements were called and the zero 
hour sturck. I saw him among the tiny 
orphans of French soldiers at Lyon as he gave 
them food and candy with misty eyes, as they 
piteously appealed to him and snuggled up 
on his lap for a good-night kiss. Doubtless 
he was thinking of his own little ones at home 
and the thousands of orphaned children at 
Mooseheart, kneeling and saying their prayers 
at nine o’clock every night; for the widows, 
orphans and soldiers overseas. I saw him at 
the Moose Club which his organization had 
established during the war in Paris to care 
for the wounded, the convalescent, and the 
homesick doughboys on leave. 

In this Moose Club there was a personal 
contact with thousands of sons of the fathers 
and mothers of Moose. Entertainments 
were provided and packages, gifts and lett3rs 
distributed. All this activity pulsed in uni- 
son with the sympathetic heart of Jim Davis 
in his two voyages, facing the perils of sub- 
marines on the high seas. Later he faced 
privations in the war zone to help with the 
work which was the mandate of the great 
Heart of America at a time when the soul of 
a nation was revealed in the sombre shadow 
of war times. 

When Paris was bombarded by “Big Ber- 
tha” and the women and children were hud- 
died in the “‘Metro Subway Tunnels” as the 
air raids continued their tragic work of 
slaughtering hundreds of innocent children, 
some of them in churches praying for their 
dead, Jim Davis was there helping care for 
those in need. During the dark days for the 
Allies early in 1918, when the American 
troops arrived with one united purpose of 
helping win the war, Jim Davis visited the 
small villages and devastated fronts armed 
with a gas mask in his errand of mercy. 

With a splendid war record, the work of 
Secretary Davis did not cease. On a few 
hours’ notice I went with him again overseas, 
after the armistice was signed, when the great 
problem loomed as to the caring for the 
American wounded, getting them home and 
back again into the activities of life and help- 
ing to rehabilitate the many promising careers 
that were shattered in the war. 

Arriving in France immediately after the 
Armistice, we journeyed through the Ar- 
gonne, on through the Voges Mountains to 
the Rhine, stopping to cheer the boys, who 
were still guarding the devastated ruins. En 
route through Chambray we visited the lone 
grave of Quentin Roosevelt, among the ruins 
of Vaux, and on to Chateau Thierry and Bel- 
leau Woods, where were cemeteries, their 
glistening little crosses marked with the circle 
of stars and stripes. Over the battlefield of 
the Marne, and over the grim waste of the 
Somme and on to ruined Ypres in Belgium, 
then in the flush of its exultation at its deliv- 
erance from war, went Jim Davis on his 
errand of mercy. 

Everywhere the American soldier was 
found vigilant and hopeful in the flash of res- 
toration. There were many sad sights in the 
hospital at Neuilly, sights that made Jim 
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Davis resolve to dedicate himself to the work 
of helping the wounded lads who had he- 
roically offered to make the supreme sacrifice, 
and were now but wrecks of their former 
selves. 

When James J. Davis was made chairman 
of the War Emergency Commission of the 
Moose, this Commission had as its duties the 
investigation of the conditions obtaining in 
the various army cantonments and navy 
bases throughout the country, with a view to 
recommending the proper method of aiding 
and assisting materially, socially and frater- 
nally those who were stationed there. In 
connection with this there was a War Emer- 
gency Fund placed at the disposal of the 
members of the Commission to further their 
work at the front. 

It was natural that “Jim’’ Davis should 
volunteer to go at his own expense to Europe 
to represent the Commission in the establish- 
ment of Moose headquarters for the soldier 
members of the organization in London and 
Paris. His offer was accepted and arrange- 
ments were made for him, in company with 
several other representatives of the Order, 
to visit the several cantonments and concen- 
tration camps in the United States and Can- 
ada and then on to France to make provision 
for looking after sons of members in the ser- 
vice of the A. E. F. 


When the various members of the Com- 
mission appointed by the Loyal Order of 
Moose, headed by “‘Jim’’ Davis, sailed from 
New York in January, 1918, there was more 
than the usual high tension of preparation, 
and a breakneck taxi ride before the party 
was finally assembled on the dock. Walking 
up the gangplank in darkness, they sent the 
last telegrams to the loved ones at home, 
found their staterooms and were soon asleep, 
dreaming, aboard a steamer that was to sail 
amid the silence and darkness of the night— 
without even a warning whistle. On awak- 
ening next morning, they congratulated 
themselves on having an unusually calm voy- 
age, but the truth was they had not left the 
dock. The gay camouflage of their craft, the 
foreign tongues of the longshoremen—these 
things might have seemed to indicate another 
land, but, after all, it was just America in her 
war paint. Finally the ship shoved off, and 
was convoyed through the submarine zones. 
They had the thrill of just missing one tor- 
pedo and hearing en route that the Tuscania, 
on which they had partially planned to sail, 
had been sunk by the submarines. 

The work of investigation was begun in 
England, and carried overseas to France, 
where General Pershing gave the members of 
the commission every possible encourage- 
ment. 

Arriving at the Chaumont headquarters, 
General Pershing greeted them, remarking, 
“I heartily appreciate the work that the 
Loyal Order of Moose hopes to do. I appre- 
ciate their support of the armies in the field, 
and you may state when you return that I 
am thankful to every member for their inter- 
est in our soldiers.”” He suggested that they 
go ahead immediately with their plans pro- 
viding for the Moose soldiers, and by so 
doing he insisted they would render a great 
service. They were invited to make a tour 
to the war zone and were escorted by Major 
Markel, one of Pershing’s aides. 

In this report we read of what Jim Davis 
and his companions experienced during those 


adventuresome days at the fronts in 1918: 

“Visited Neufchatel, Toul and Anchau- 
ville, on a heavy and misty day with the roads 
bad, but the motor speeded on. With shells 
whistling over our heads and an incessant 
artillery fire deafening us, we left the motors 
and walked on duckboards, miles and miles 
it seemed, toward the front lines. All this 
time the American artillery was busy, giving 
the enemy two for every one received. The 
fire from our guns was regular and a madden- 
ing monotony that was trying on nerves. 
When would it cease? Mooseheart and civi- 
lization seemed very far away from us just 
then. Reaching the dugouts back of the 
first line trenches, one of the first officers we 
met was a member of the Moose from Missis- 
sippi, who conducted us through the trenches. 
His first question was, ‘How is Mooseheart?’ 
adding tenderly, ‘How are all the little ones 
there?’ 

“This brought us back to earth all right. 
Our soldiers showed a fine spirit and despite 
the shelling were much more cool and col- 
lected than we were coming back under ob- 
servation from the enemy post at Mount Sec. 
We were glad to get back to Anchauville and 
enjoyed the first piece of apple pie we had had 
since leaving home, which we bought from 
the Salvation Army. 

“On arrival at Nancy it was found that the 
city had been visited by three enemy groups 
the night before, when a large number of 


bombs had been dropped upon the city. , 


Several of the city’s best structures had been 
demolished. One hotel was a complete loss, 
while much statuary in the very heart of the 
community had been badly damaged. The 
hotel where we had originally intended to 
stop was a complete wreck. Going to the 
hotel directly across the street, the French 
soldier clerk who had formerly lived in 
America inquired: 

***With or without?’ 

“That was something new to us and we 
wanted to know with or without what? 

“**Without windows,’ he grimly replied. 

“We selected rooms that were without win- 
dows. This clerk had just returned from the 
front. 

“The night was misty and our slumbers 
were not disturbed, but investigation the fol- 
lowing day revealed the town dotted with 
ruins, the casualties including many women 
and children. Conducted through a research 
laboratory where a number of unexploded 
German shells were kept, we were given one 
for the Mooseheart Museum.” 

In their tour of investigation the members 
of the Commission included Lyon and Aix- 
les-Bains, a popular rest resort for enlisted 
men, where they cheered up the boys conva- 
lescing from wounds. Upon their return to 
Paris they received enthusiastic and sympa- 
thetic support of their plans for the Moose 
soldiers from the President of the Commission 
on Exterior Affairs of the French Republic, 
Mr. Henry Bouillon, and were cared for by 
the American Ambassador, the late W. H. 
Sharp, who was then Dean of Diplomatic 
Representatives in Paris. 

General Duncan at this time took the op- 
portunity of writing “Jim” Davis a com- 
mendatory letter for services rendered the 
troops. 

Again we read from the records of the 
Commission: 


“Off to the French Front with Lieutenant 
Count Marois and Professor Dolleans, who 
had been detailed as escort by the French 
Minister of War, we visited the battlefields 
of the Marne along the route taken by the 
advance patrols of Von Kluck’s army. In 
the building where lunch was taken was a 
stone placed in the wall, marking the site of 
the house in which John Calvin was born. 

“The first view of the French Front was 
obtained on the ride from Chauny to Councey, 
where there is a famous old eastle, once a 
Mecca for American tourists. Here, it is 
said, the Kaiser came in person to view this 
castle. After he had inspected it, he ordered 
it blown up. The towers were destroyed and 
much of the masonry leveled by the big guns. 
The whole town, with the exception of one 
house, where the Kaiser is said to have been 
billeted, was a mass of ruins. 


“From the walls of the catsle there still 
remained good observation points, and from 
there we could look out and see, not only the 
French and British lines, but also the German 
lines across the dismal waste of ‘““No Man’s 
Land.’ 


“Through the valley of the shadow of 
death the expedition proceeded while the 
fieree whistling of shrieking shells passed 
overhead and broke on the ridge just beyond. 
Approaching the Citadel at Verdun, we found 
the earth had been torn and furrowed with 
shells, until it looked like the waves of the 


” 


sea. 


The French Colonel (Colonel DeHay) was 
so impressed with what he heard of Moose- 
heart that he insisted upon joining the organ- 
ization, and at the request of the soldier 
Moose he was given an honorary membership. 
Professor Dolleans was another who had 
already been enrolled at the insistence of the 
soldiers. From Verdun they went to Paris 
and then on to Amiens, Vimy Ridge, Mes- 
sines Ridge, Ypres, The Somme, and back 
to Paris to inspect the proposed Moose head- 
quarters. Thence over the Italian Alps to 
Rome, where they were officially received. 
Then along the Piava and on to Austrian 
Tyrolean front, high in the Alps, the guest of 
the late General Diaz, then in command of the 
Italian army. At a meeting held in Bor- 
deaux, France, on April 19, 1918, it was de- 
cided by the Commission after a careful 
discussion to establish Moose headquarters 
in Paris at No. 5 Boulevard Malesherbes, 
facing the Madeleine. Joseph Jenkins was 
given charge of the work in Paris and else- 
where on the Continent. The specific duties 
of Moose War Relief Commission in Paris 
were defined at this meeting: 


a. To visit brothers who are sick or 
wounded and to render such assistance 
as is necessary. 

. To extend aid to the members of the 
Order in need. 

. To co-operate with the Salvation Army, 
Y. M. C. A., Red Cross, K. of C., the 
Jewish Relief Association, or any other 
relief organization. 


These and many other broad provisions 
were authorized at the Bordeaux meeting of 
the Commission, headed by Jim Davis, who 
brought them back to this country to carry 
on the war relief and to look after needy 
members at home, the children and the aged 
at Mooseheart. 
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The Threads of the Silken Cord 


A Stirring Romance of old Cathay in which the skeins of the Mystic Silken Cords are untangled by 
Allen Brooks in scenes set in the China of yesterday 


HE street of Canton were thronged, 

and from every window a gay drag- 

on, butterfly or banner bespoke the 

fact that something unusual was going on. 

Men, women and children in holiday attire 

glided silently along, exchanging looks, but 

very few words. The children acted as if 

awe-inspired and reflected in their actions 
the cautions which has been given them. 

In front of the home of Chang Sing, a 
young man of nineteen or twenty stood, 
looking, waiting. His face was serious; 
his whole attitude showed deep thoughts 
and an utter disregard of the gay decora- 
tions all about him. To be sure, he was 
eager to see his young Emperor, in whose 
honor the holiday was being held, but his 
mind was filled with misgivings, and he 
had learned secretly that the Empress was 
planning no good for the young Emperor. 

There was a whispered rumor; it had 
come to him in the night and he was 
puzzled. Time and time again he had 
heard his father tell of the cruelty and 
heartlessness of the Empress, and now he 
learned that many feared what she might 
yet compass against the rightful ruler. 

The ties of blood to her meant nothing, 
and this had especially disturbed Chang’s 
mother, who had often told him of her 
fears for the life of the young Emperor, 
saying, “I fear, I know not what.” And 
then drawing him close would almost whis- 
per to him, “Be brave. Keep strong. Love 
your Emperor and find some way to pro- 
tect him.” 

So thus it was that on this holiday Chang 
stood thoughtfully filled with vague and 
anxious thoughts. He felt that in some 
way he had taken upon himself great re- 
sponsibilities. The weight of them sobered 
him and he felt years older. And way 
down in his heart there was a great fear, 
a fear that something was going to happen, 
he knew not what. And with it all came 
a great sense of duty, a duty to his Em- 
peror. 

This thought urged him to action yet 
he knew not what to do. Then he saw 
something which gave him an idea—an 
idea which settled his whole future life. 

He heard the plaintive little cry of a 
small bird, and looking up he saw a huge 
hawk chasing it. Try as best it could, the 
little bird could not get far enough away. 
Slowly but surely the hawk circled around 
it, each circle drawing nearer and nearer. 
And Chang, as he watched, felt sure that 
the little bird was doomed. Then there 
were other shrill cries and a whole flock 
of smal birds appeared suddenly, as if 
they had come down from the very blue 
sky itself. 


The encircled bird cried and cried again. 
The hawk slowed down for a second and 
appeared to be watching the rapidly ap- 
proaching flock. Suddenly she made a 
rapid sweep toward her prey. The little 
bird barely escaped by a quick turn. 
Then the hawk found that she was too 
late, for the flock now attacked her from 
all sides, and each bird in the flock seemed 
to be striking straight for her eyes. She 
could find no chance to strike, for no sooner 
did one swoop by than another was flying 
at her, always straight for her eyes. 


If she circled, they were all about her. 
If she swooped, they followed, and when 
she turned upward, there they were wait- 
ing for her. 


Seeing that it was hopeless, she forgot 
her original prey in looking after her own 
safety, and with one rapid flight straight 
up through the center of her persecutors, 
she soared high in the air and left them. 
And then the whole flock of little birds 
flew down onto the roof of a house, and 
lighting, commenced to straighten out their 
feathers and chirp to one another. 

And Chang as he watched them found 
food for thought. “What the birds can 
do with the hawk, the young men of China 
can do with the Empress,” he half said 
aloud. And thus it was that the great 
secret society of China found its inspira- 
tion and inception. 


“Why not?” said Chang to himself. “We 
will form a great secret society. A little 
bird will be our emblem. We will have 
our members all over the world. We will 
have them in the Emperor’s household to 
protect him. We will have them all about 
the Empress. We will work silently, quietly, 
secretly, always for our Emperor. And if 
anything should happen to him, through 
her, we will fly about her until we deprive 
her of sight, hearing, or even life itself.” 

With these new-born thoughts, Chang 
no longer stood still. He sprang into action. 
The coming procession was entirely for- 
gotten. There was work to be done. 

After a hasty look up the street, he 
turned into the house and finding his 
plans. 

“Mother,” he said, “I am going away. 
It is better that you should not know where 
or why. I can only tell you that I have 
a great work to accomplish—something 
which means a whole lot to our Emperor 
and to our country. Please make ready 
for me a few necessary things, as my jour- 
ney will be long and I know not when I 
shall again look into your eyes and ask 
for your blessing. It may be that I shall 
never see you again, and if not then we 


shall meet in the happy life beyond, and 
I can then render you an account. 

“From time to time I shall send you a 
picture of a bird. If the wings are spread, 
you will know that I am active and on the 
move. If its wings are folded, you will 


‘know that I am resting and watching. And 


if I send you a picture of a whole flock of 
flying birds, you will know that important 
events are taking place. And not until you 
receive a picture of a lot of birds settled on 
a roof will you know that my work is fin- 
ished.” 

“So be it, my son. I will ask no ques- 
tions, but may you soon send me the picture 
of the housetop. For surely I shall miss 
you, and no matter where you are or what 
you are doing, you may be sure that your 
mother’s love and anxious thoughts are 
with you.” And she touched his forehead 
with her lips, while he held her in his arms 
for just an instant. 

Then quietly Chang left the house and 
slowly wended his way along a narrow 
alley, with its pavement of small granite 
blocks. Once in a while he would look up 
at some signboard covered with Chinese let- 
ters in gold or flatten himself against the 
wall to allow a sedan chair to pass. 

The “Nightmare City of Canton” was 
getting ready for the evening meal, and 
from many a blue-gray brick house the 
odors of cooking filled the narrow alley and 
reminded Chang that he had had no food 
since morning. Just then Chang noticed 
two coolies behind him and he waited for 
them to pass. No sooner had he stopped, 
however, than they became strangely inter- 
ested in the proprietor of one of the little 
shops, who was sitting with his dish of In- 
dian ink and paint brush beside him and 
was adding up on his abacus the results of 
the day’s business. 

Chang gave them a look and hastened on. 
After a while he looked back again, and 
again he found the two coolies following. 
“Strange,” he said, “why do they follow 
me? It cannot be that my thoughts are al- 
ready known. But I must escape them.” 

And as he walked on, that same dread 
and fear of something, something he could 
not see, came over him and in the coming 
darkness he wondered what it was that had 
taken such a hold of him. “Why should I 
be followed? Can it be possible that anyone 
knows?” 

He little knew that his father’s house had 
been watched for months, that all the time 
his mother and father had been talking to 
him a young girl who was employed about 
the house was always listening and watch- 
ing, and had reported to her people all that 
had been said and done. She had heard the 
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last conversation between Chang and his 
mother and had run in all haste to her 
father to tell him that there was a plot 


against the Empress. And he it was who 
had sent the coolies to trace Chang and 
learn, if possible, his object and who were 
his associates. 

But Chang had learned wisdom in a very 
short space of time, and once filled with en- 
thusiasm over his project, he instinctively 
had learned caution. 


Y this time it was quite dark, and as he 

was passing a double-leaved doorway 
he recognized it as a shop kept by the 
father of a young woman who had always 
been his ideal. Yet he had never dared to 
speak to her or even hope that she had seen 
him. He noticed that the doors were not 
fully closed. He made up his mind quickly, 
and slipping in between them, he drew them 
together. He was not a second too soon, 
for just as they came together he heard the 
steps of the two coolies and heard their ex- 
clamations as they found that he was no 
longer in sight. 

“Why did you fall on that slippery step- 
ping block and thus delay us?” he heard one 
say to the other. 

“Do you think I wanted to fall?” was the 
reply. “Surely my arm is painful enough, 
and if I did not know that our master will 
be angry with us, I had much rather go 
home and rest a while.” 

Then the voices faded away, and Chang 
turned to find the young woman, Rami, sit- 
ting watching him. 

“Your indulgence, but I have been fol- 
lowed, and I took advantage of your half- 
open doors to evade my pursuers. Kindly 
pardon me, won’t you?” he said to her. 

“T truly will,” said Rami, “but I must 
talk quickly to you, as there is no knowing 
how soon mother may hear us, and then I 
know not what will happen to me. I knew 
that you were coming.” 

“Knew that I was coming?” said Chang. 
“Why, I did not know that myself.” 

“Yet it was so,” said Rami. “This after- 
noon I was sleeping and as I slept I dis- 
tinctly saw you push the doors of the shop 
open, glide inside and close them and stand 
listening. And so, after supper, I crept out 
here and opened them just so very little and 
I was sitting waiting for you. 

“Tl fear I am very bold, yet I know not 
what there is within me which makes me 
so. There is some mysterious power at 
work and now that you are here, I have a 
Strange feeling of being at rest. And I 
feel sure that you are going to tell me some- 
thing, something in which I can help you. 
Quick! tell me. I hear my mother walking 
in a restless way and she will soon come 
looking for me.” 

“Yes, I, too, feel that much must be said 
quickly,” said Chang, “and kneeling to you 
I bow to the token which is hanging over 
your head—that picture of a bird with out- 
Spread wings.” 

“I know not what you mean by that to- 
ken,” said Rami. “That picture was one I 
drew one day after looking at you in vain. 
I wished I was a bird that I might fly far 
away from here and forget you.” 

“Rami,” said Chang, “I think I under- 
Stand, and surely if it has been given to us 





both that the bird shall be our token, then 
surely we were intended to work together 
in this world for a common cause. Put 
your heart at rest. If your mother should 
come, I will tell her everything, and I shall 
ask her to allow me the honor of some day 
being able to ask you for my very own. I 
have seen and worshipped you for years and 
many are the offerings I have burned, that 
good fortune might some day enable me to 
speak to you. But just now, and perhaps 
for some few years to come, I must carry 
on a great work and you are going to help 
me. I know it, I feel it.” 

“Chang,” said Rami, “I am fearful that 
you will not find me all that you desire, yet 
I promise you this: my life, love and devo- 
tions are yours. Now, tell me quickly.” 

“It is this,” said Chang, “I am going to 
found in China and in every part of the 
world where our people can be found, a 
secret society. Its emblem will be a bird. 
Its object, to protect our Emperor. Its fin- 
ish, revenge upon anyone who harms him. 
And you must help. I have it all clearly in 
my mind now. Now I know why we have 
been so strangely drawn to each other. It 
is you who are going to be my helpmate. It 
is you and I who are going to start and 
build up this safeguard of the Emperor. 

“T will give to you your work. You must 
find some way to get employed in the house- 
hold of the Empress. You I can trust. 
Though we have never spoken to each other 
before, I know and feel it is true. Now I 
must go. 

“If your mother should question you and 
our voices, say to her that Chang will ask 
in due course for your hand and do it as 
formality requires. May I?” and leaning 
forward he waited for her lips to touch his. 

With a curious little tremor, Rami arose 
and with her lips she touched his and then 
with a half sob, half sigh, she turned away. 
“You make me feel so strangely,” she said. 
“Please go.” 

“Yes, light of my heart, I will go. But 
we will work for each other and may the 
spirits bring us together when our work is 
finished. Remember, our token is a bird. 
When once you are in the household of the 
Empress, send a few brief notes from time 
to time to my mother, and in one corner 
draw a bird with wings folded if every- 
thing is quiet. Wings spread, if there is 
something going on. And a whole lot of 
birds if there is danger. 

“Your eyes shine at me like some strange 
beacon. They bid me go, yet they make me 
want to stay. 

“Read them as you like, Chang, but go. 
How wonderful it is that so much happiness 
can come so quickly, last such a little while, 
and leave one so terribly lonely and hun- 
gry.” There was the sound of ap- 
proaching footsteps. After a gentle pres- 
sure of Rami’s hand, Chang glided swiftly 
to the doors, opened them just enough to 
allow him to pass, then drew them together 
and stood listening. 

He heard Rami’s mother say, “What are 
you doing, child? Why have you not locked 
the doors? What makes you look so 
strangely? Come, tell me, what has been 


going on here?” 
“Mother,” said Rami, “my dream has 
come true. 


Chang has just left a message 





that when the proper times comes he wishes, 
in the proper manner, to ask you that I 
may become his wife. 

“He is engaged in a great work. A work 
which means much danger to himself and 
all of those who work with him. And he 
has asked me to share his dangers with him 
—help him. 

“Please listen, mother, and do not look so 
alarmed. He is going to form a great se- 
cret society to protect our Emperor and 
punish our Empress if she treats our Em- 
peror badly. And he wants me to go to 
work in the household of the Empress in 
order that I may warn him of any danger 
to our Emperor. You will help me, mother, 
won’t you?) And when our work is finished, 
Chang and I will get married, and he will 
work for you all his life and protect your 
grave after you have left us, and keep food 
and gifts on it.” 

“T will talk it over with your father, 
Rami,” said her mother. “Just you lock the 
doors, go to bed and I will let you know in 
the morning.” 

The Beginning 

With gentle footsteps Chang slid away 
from Rami’s door and quickly made his way 
until he came to where Lee, a young man of 
about his own age, lived. Lee and he had 
always been close friends, and Chang felt 
that he could trust him. 

Gently he ran his fingers over the bam- 
boo blinds in front of one of the windows. 
First he ran them slowly and then quickly, 
and he did this three times. After a few 
moments, without having made a sound, 
Lee stood beside him. Chang grasped his 
hand, and together they entered the house 
and made their way to a door in the rear of 
the first room they entered. 

Lee opened the door and taking a small 
lamp from a shelf he lit it, and they entered 
a small room which was perfectly dark, un- 
til the gleam of the small lamp threw its 
rays about. 

Lee closed the door behind them and 
putting the lamp down, turned to Chang 
and asked why he had come. 

“It is a long time, Chang, since you 
touched the bamboo of my window. Why 
have you come tonight? Did you see our 
Emperor today. To me he looked very 
sad. I wish that there was something I 
could do for him. What is the matter 
with China? Why are we so helpless to 
have what we want?” 

“Strange,” said Chang, “that is just 
what I have come to you about.” 

And then he sat up close to Lee and in 
whispers he unfolded his plans and told 
him how the idea had come to him and all 
about what had happened to him since. 

When he mentioned the two coolies 
Lee’s face grew very grave and he looked 
about the room as if fearing that even 
now they were being watched. 

“And what am I to do, Chang? Of 
course I am with you. My life is my 
Emperor’s,” and saying this, Lee rose to 
his feet and taking brush and ink he 
quickly drew on one of the panels of the 
door a small bird with wings outstretched. 
“So may that show all where my heart is,” 
said Lee. “To you, my hand.” 

Then Chang told Lee that tomorrow 
they must speak to some of their friends 
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and in the evening meet at the old rob- 
ber’s house, kept by the one-eyed Sam. 

They knew they could trust Sam, for 
many a time they had seen his face grow 
dark at the mention of the Empress, and 
his hand slip onto the handle of a knife 
which he always wore about him. And 
they had heard a story that once Sam was 
high up in the councils of the nation and 
was supposed to have committed suicide by 
opium at the command of the Empress. 
And the whispers had it in regard to his 
history that the Empress, taking a fancy to 
him when he was yet a very young boy, had 
taken him into her household, ruined his 
young life and then had given him her com- 
mands. 

How he had escaped was never known. 
Yet there had been someone who had car- 
ried out his unconscious body and brought 
him back to life. 

Sam had appeared one day in Canton and 
had hired the old robber’s house which no 
one else had dared to live in. He had paid 
little attention to anyone until one day Lee 
and Chang, passing along one of the alleys, 
had found him lying with a broken leg, 
after a bad fall on the slippery pavement, 
and had carried him home and looked out 
for him until he was well. Since then they 
had been great friends, and they were the 
only ones who knew that regularly, once a 
month, a fleet-footed messenger would pass 
the house of Sam and as he passed would 
drop through one of the open windows a 
small package. And once they had seen on 
it a peculiar mark which they afterward 
learned was only used by those in the house- 
hold of the Empress. So they knew that 
the one who had saved him was still alive 
and still interested in him. But they never 
asked him who it was. 

Having talked their plans all over and 
having settled that those who were to be 
chosen members must come from as many 
different occupations as possible, the two 
young men parted and Chang hurried home. 

His anxious mother was waiting for him, 
and soon Chang was eating a cold supper, 
and while eating was telling her all about 
what he had done. Then, his supper fin- 
ished, he went to bed. 


* * * 
The house of Sam was in utter darkness. 
Not a glimmer of light was to be seen. If 
one had watched it closely, one would have 


been puzzled as to what was going on. For 
every four or five minutes for nearly an 
hour, the figure of a young man could be 
seen coming from first one direction and 
then from the other. The figure would stop 
in front of Sam’s house and disappear. 
sometimes, if there was anyone about, the 
ugure would pass on and then reappear 
when all was quiet again. 

Inside the house it was stranger yet. 
Sam was sitting, his pipe between his lips 
and a small lamp beside him. The lamp 
was completely covered on three sides and 
only threw its shadows away from the win- 
dows. 

As each young man entered Sam would 
put his pipe down, touch his fingers to his 
lips, and then moving a box slowly along 
the floor, he would raise a trap door and 
handing the young man the lamp, he would 
point the way down a ladder, which could 


be seen in the dim light. Then, as the 
young man descended, he would lean over 
and watch to see that he found his way cor- 
rectly. When satisfied, he would close the 
trap door, light another small lamp, replace 
the box, move a button along on his abacus 
and again take up his pipe. 

When fifteen buttons had been pushed 
along on the abacus, Sam rose and after 
carefully listening at his windows and look- 
ing up and down the street, through a slit 
in one of the blinds, he went to the rear of 
the room and slipping a panel to one side, 
he entered a small passageway and closed 
the panel after him. 

The Meeting 

Deep underground, there in a large room 
were gathered the fifteen young men, and 
at one end and facing them all Chang and 
Lee were seated. Not a word had been 
spoken. Suddenly Sam appeared in their 
midst and making his way among them took 
his seat on the right of Chang, in the cor- 
ner, and putting his lamp on the floor be- 
side him, said to Chang, “All is well.” 

Then Chang rose and speaking slowly in 
deep and impressive tones he addressed 
them. 

“If there is anyone here whose courage 
fails him, he had better be gone at once. 
For once having taken the oath which I am 
about to administer, there will be no turn- 
ing back. The one who leaves us then, we 
shall some day leave dead for the dogs and 
vultures, and we shall see to it that his 
grave is not protected. 

“For us, our emblem is a bird. And from 
now on we devote our lives to following 
wherever that emblem shall lead us. 

“To our friends we will be everything. 
To our enemies and to traitors, we will do 
anything. We will be banded together for 
the protection of our Emperor. If, in the 
course of events, it becomes necessary to 
wreak vengeance upon anyone who has 
plotted against him or our Society, then 
you all know what must happen to him or 
her. And when the end has been accom- 
plished and the individual is no longer ca- 
pable of doing harm, then some one of us 
must manage to stamp the cold brow with 
our emblem. 

“Soon, throughout this great country of 
ours, we will be many thousand strong. 
The ghosts of our ancestors are all about 
us. China must be free. We must take 
our stand among the nations of the world. 
The one being who stands in our way is the 
Empress. She cares no more for her people 
than she does for the dirt in the streets. 
She thinks only of herself and her power. 
But she is safe in our hands just so long as 
she treats our Emperor well. Once let her 
harm him and then let her fear for her own 
safety. Before long we shall have a few of 
the faithful about her. They must be pro- 
vided with the means to torture and punish 
her if the occasions arise. Ling, the chem- 
ist, has promised to provide us with the ma- 
terials. For her, opium is too easy. He 
has already spoken to me of a subtle poison 
which we can find a way to administer, 
which will first weaken her courage and 
make her fearful of spirits all about her. 
Then there will come before her eyes 
strange visions and the terrible fear that 
her grave will be neglected. 


“When she is kind to the Emperor, we 
will cease giving it to her and live in hopes 
that she may learn wisdom. 

“Each one of you must send to Sam each 
month what you can spare, for there will 
be need of money at times and we must al- 
ways be provided. This much you must do 
for the cause, and some day by our united 
efforts we shall place China where she be- 
longs, among the leading nations of the 
earth. 

“And now, my brothers, I am ready to 
administer the oath. Each one of you must 
bare the left shoulder. For the protection 
of us all the mark which I shall place upon 
you will soon disappear. Otherwise, | 
would wish that each one of you and myself 
might be branded in such a way that all 
through life the brand might be seen. 

“But that would not be wise, for the 
friends of the Empress might hear of it 
and everyone might be examined, and then 
—you know what our fate would be.” 

Amid deep silence Chang produced a 
small bird. For an instant he regarded it 
tenderly, and then with a quick slash of his 
knife, he severed the head, and pinching the 
neck with his fingers, he held it so that not 
a drop of blood escaped. Then rising he 
motioned for them all to do the same, and 
after they were all on their feet, he com- 
manded them to*repeat after him the oath 
which he administered: 

“I believe in the happiness of our future 
life. I have of my own free will come to 
this meeting place. 

“T love my Emperor. 

“T shall die happy if I lose my life in his 
cause. 

“T recognize no sin in dealing with his 
enemies. 

“T am willing to lie, cheat, steal and use 
poison in his behalf. 

“T stand with my Emperor against the 
whole world. 

“If I fail to keep my oath or am disloyal 
to this cause in any way, then I recognize 
the right of my fellow-members to deal with 
me as they think best.” 


S the sound of the voices died away, 
Chang called up each one and allowing 
the blood to escape drop by drop from the 
neck of the bird, he touched with it every 
left shoulder. After they had all been be- 
fore him, he placed the body of the bird in 
a lacquer box and passed it to Sam, who, 
lifting a square stone from the floor, placed 
it in a secret niche beneath. Then one by 
one all of the members left the secret room 
by the ladder by which they had entered. 

Lee lingered behind, and when they had 
all disappeared with the exception of 
Chang, Sam and himself, he came close to 
them and whispered, “Did you notice Sang 
when you touched his shoulder?” 

“No,” said Chang. 

“I did,” said Lee. “He gave a queer little 
shiver and as soon as he thought no one 
was watching him, I saw him slip his right 
hand up under his coat and wipe his shoul- 
der. He must be watched, I fear; I trust 
him not.” 

“Why, he it was,” said Chang, “that came 
up to me yesterday and of his own free will 
asked me if there was not some way in 
which we might protect our Emperor. ! 
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talked with him for a while and he seemed 
to feel so much hatred for the Empress that 
I talked freely and asked him to join us 
here.” 

“It is enough,” said Sam. “I will watch 
Sang and before two suns have set I shall 
know, and may the good spirits protect him 
if I find him wanting. If he is a traitor, he 
will be the first one to be found with a little 
bird fastened on his forehead. Now, Chang, 
you were speaking to me the other day 
about Rami and wondering how you could 
get her placed in the household of the Em- 
press. I have been thinking the matter 
over and I think it can be arranged. Will 
you kindly arrange a meeting for me with 
her mother?” 

“My thanks to you, Sam,” said Chang. 
“I will do as requested and ask no ques- 
tions. 

“Now, Lee, I think we had better be 
going. The evening is getting late and 
early on the morrow I must be on my way 
to build up and extend our society. For 
time passes quickly and there is much to be 
done. On my way home, Sam, I shall stop 
at the house of Rami and deliver your mes- 
sage. May the good spirits watch over us 
all and protect us until the good work is 
done.” 

“So say I,” said Sam, and leading the 
way the three men were soon in the room 
above. 

Lee left the house first and Chang fol- 
lowed, but going in the opposite direction. 
In a short few minutes’ walk he was in 
front of the house of Rami. As he ap- 
proached it his heart beat more quickly and 
he could hardly catch his breath. 

“T wonder what this feeling is which 
comes over me,” he said to himself. “It is 
something akin to fear, for it makes me 
tremble. And yet why should I, a strong 
man, tremble at being near that slip of a 
girl?” 

Just then he saw a small white hand come 
slowly out between the blinds of one of the 
windows of Rami’s house. It took him but 
a second to grasp it tenderly in both of his. 

“May the good spirits bless you and 
watch over you,” he whispered, as he 
pressed the hand to his cheek. “While I 
desire to remain here always and while I 
long to look once more into your eyes, and 
feel the touch of your lips, I must only lin- 
ger, for I know it can only be you, Rami, 
as no one else in all the world has made me 
feel so strangely. I can only linger long 
enough to ask you to tell your mother to 
send word to Sam when she can see him. 
He will arrange for you to be placed in the 
household of the Empress. And now I must 
leave you. Would that you could bid me 
farewell, for I know not how long it will be 
before I see you again.” 

The hand was quickly withdrawn, the 
blinds opened silently and quickly the joy- 
lit face of Rami came close to his and he 
felt on his forehead a tender farewell. 

The blinds closed. 

As though half drunk with wine, Chang 
glided away down the alley. More than 
ever he loved his Emperor. 

On the Road to Pekin 

Two days later, on the road to Pekin, 
Chang was slowly trudging along. His fel- 
low travelers were footsore and ill-tempered 


and rills of perspiration seamed each dust- 
covered countenance. Each burden, no mat- 
ter how light, was more than enough, and 
the whole world looked dreary to the weary 
travelers. 

Chang paid no attention to anyone. On 
his back his small pack felt like a load of 
iron, but he seemed to mind it not. His 
thoughts were on other matters. He was 
just about to pass a small tea house when 
his attention was attracted by a crowd 
gathered about a prostrate form stretched 
under an old cedar tree which stood near 
the entrance. Not knowing why, he joined 
the crowd, and what he saw made his heart 
jump into his throat. There lay dead upon 
the ground the traitorous Sang, who had 
been at the meeting two nights before. His 
sightless eyes were glazed, and on his waxen 
forehead a small golden bird told but too 
surely the cause of his death. 

“How strange,” said one of the onlookers, 
“it was not thirty minutes ago that that 
young man asked me the address of Ling, 
the chemist. And I told him that I did not 
know, but that he might learn at the tea 
house. He left me and shortly after I saw 
him talking with a man with one eye, and 
now there he is dead.” 

“But where did the golden bird come 
from on his forehead? He did not have it 
there when I talked with him.” 

Chang did not want to hear more. Shift- 
ing his pack a little on his shoulder, he 
started and left the crowd. “Number one,” 
said Chang to himself. “It is but the be- 
ginning; Sam surely did his work well.” 
And as along the dusty road Chang made 
his way, he had plenty of food for thought. 
“Surely,” he said to himself, “the combina- 
tion of many brains is stronger than any 
one, even if that one has eminent power and 
great resources. I think we have found the 
solution of many questions. May the en- 
emies of the bird take heed, albeit they 
know not what is before them.” And as he 
walked his heart grew lighter. The whole 
world grew brighter and courage came to 
him. 

“We will save our Emperor,” he said half 
aloud to himself. ‘We will make China 
great,” he said cheerily, and a little farther 
on he found himself in a small wood, and 
swinging his pack off his shoulders, he put 
it down under one of the trees, and finding 
a brook nearby filled a dipper which he had 
taken from his pack and getting out a little 
chicken which his mother had cooked for 
him, he proceeded to enjoy his noon meal. 

The Secret Told 

In the smoking room'of a great steamer 
the first day out from Cherbourg for New 
York, the usual crowd was gathered. The 
white-coated stewards were busy serving 
drinks and answering questions as to 
whether there would probably be any auc- 
tion pools on the way over, on the average 
run of the ship; was there a full passenger 
list, etc., until one wondered at their pa- 
tience. 

Curled up in one corner with a novel on 
the table before him and a small glass of 
Pilsner on its rubber coaster, a young 
American was looking over the crowd and 
making mental comments as he tried to size 
up each one. He had crossed the Atlantic 
a number of times and had become more or 


less familiar with certain types. At a 
glance he recognized one of the old-timers, 
a gambler with whom he had come in con- 
tact on his first trip to London, on the old 
Majestic. He smiled as he watched him, 
for there was the same studied manner, the 
quiet sizing up of everyone in the room, the 
half-lit cigar hanging rather limply at one 
corner of his mouth, until its owner seemed 
to discern a possible victim, when it was 
held firmly between the teeth, and a well- 
kept though rather fat hand, reached for a 
match and scratched it. For the next few 
moments clouds of smoke nearly obscured 
the man’s face. He acted for all the world 
like a squid which fills the water with its 
liquid sepia in order that under its cover it 
may shift its position or escape observation 
for the time being. 

Wandering into the room came _ two 
Chinamen, well-groomed and _ quietly 
dressed. Without paying attention to any- 
one they took seats at a table close by the 
American. They interested him and half 
unconsciously he shifted his position a little 
nearer to them. As he moved, they glanced 
at him, then looking reassured, they called 
the steward and gave their orders. 

Sometimes they spoke to each other in 
their native language. At times they spoke 
in English. One of them mentioned Wash- 
ington and was bemoaning the fact that he 
had forgotten to get a copy of the Paris 
Herald before he came on board. 

The American heard them, and reaching 
into his pocket he took out the paper men- 
tioned and offered it to him, saying, “You 
are welcome to this copy if you like.” 

“Thank you,” said one of the two, and 
took it. 

This was the beginning of their acquain- 
tance, and before New York was reached 
they had become fast friends. Every even- 
ing during the voyage the three would be 
found in one corner of the smoking room, 
and the American was learning a lot about 
China that he had never heard before. In 
his conversation with them he had learned 
that one was attached to the Chinese em- 
bassy at Washington, and that the other 
was the son of a merchant in one of the 
large cities of the East. 

The American noticed that each one wore 
on his watch chain a charm made of gold in 
the form of a bird. He never asked them 
about it, and it was not until the last even- 
ing out from New York that he learned that 
there was a common bond between them 
and he drew his own inference as to what 
the charm signified. 

On the evening in question all three were 
in their same corner, as usual, when some- 
thing was said about the Empress of China. 
It was the American who broached the sub- 
ject by saying, “I understand that your Em- 
press is a woman of tremendous ambition 
and great intellect.” 

“You speak half truly,” said the one who 
was the son of the merchant. “She was, 
but she is no longer. A long life of over- 
indulgence and the use of drugs has so al- 
tered her that she has grown gross in ap- 
pearance, cruel in thought and absolutely 
merciless toward those whom she thinks 
may stand in her way.” 

“And how about your Emperor?” asked 
the American. 
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“Our Emperor is China’s hope,” said the 
one from the embassy. “If only he lives, 
there are great things ahead for China.” 

“Is he ill?” asked the American. 

“No, not ill,” said one, “but his life is 
constantly in danger. The Empress may 
at any time take it into her head to destroy 
him.” 

“Why do you not do something about it?” 
said the American. 

“Do something?” said the merchant’s 
son. “We have done a lot. Let me tell you 
that the Chinese have the strongest secret 
society in the world. Its members are scat- 
tered all over the world. We, both of us, 
are members. Why, it was only a short 
time ago that we heard that the Empress 
was planning to do the Emperor harm and 
from all over the world we sent cables that 
if she dared to touch one hair of his head, 
we would wreak vengeance on her. And 
that night, in her room, a number of birds 
were found flying about. She feared them. 
She had learned that a number of her faith- 
ful servants had been found dead, and al- 
ways upon each brow a little golden bird 
was found. 

“She hates the birds that fly in the night 
and our members help her to become more 
fearful and many, man ytimes when she has 
put her feet into her sandals she has felt 
a sting of something, and a maid has found 
it was a needle which some careless person 
had left there. Then that night she has felt 
still more a great fear, and for days she 
has prayed to the spirits that they spare 
her and kill all birds. 

“But, my friend, I have told you too 
much. Only remember this. I have told 
you this in semi-confidence, but if you ever 
learn that anything has happened to our 
Emperor, you may be sure that it won’t be 
long before something will happen to the 
Empress. Here is my card. If you ever 
happen to come into my father’s store, just 
ask for me,” and rising, the two youths 
said “Good night” to the American and left 
him thinking. 

On landing he went about his business, 
and it was not until years later that events 
recalled to his mind the conversation in the 
smoking room. 


The Busy Birds 


In a small room attached to the suite of 
the Empress, Rami was seated busily en- 
gaged in repairing some garments which 
one of the ladies-in-waiting had given her. 
Occasionally she glanced out of the window 
in the direction of a young man who was 
working in the garden. He in turn would 
sometimes glance up from his work, but 
never seemed to direct his gaze at any par- 
ticular object. Yet there were times when 
their glances met and as if reassured after 
one of these glances, the young man would 
turn to his work and work steadily for 
awhile. 

There was a gentle breeze, and through- 
out the palace the silken hangings were 
swaying slightly as the currents of air 
swept by them. 

In her room the Empress had about fin- 
ished dressing and from the sharp com- 
mands she was giving it was easy to see 
that she was in bad humor. Had she not 


again heard of the unfortunate death of 
another of her messengers whom she had 
sent with commands to the Emperor? He 
had been found at the foot of a wall, with 
his neck broken. But deeply imbedded in 
his heart there had also been found the 
short blade of a knife, such as the pruners 
in the orchard used—and on his forehead 
traced with dirty fingers was the outline 
figure of a bird. 

When fully dressed, the Empress swept 
into her receiving room and turning to one 
of her attendants, she commanded that Chu 
Lung be sent to her. In a few moments he 
appeared. His shifty eyes swept the room 
before he looked into her face. 

“T obey,” he said. 

“You obey,” the Empress cried, “you 
poor miserable specimen of a cur, of course 
you obey. And you will do more. Find for 
me these miserable worms who have grown 
so bold that they kill my messengers. 
Learn for me why on the brow of each there 
is always the image of a bird. Learn this, 
I tell you, and come and tell me in order 
that I may deal with them. I will give you 
twenty-four hours. If at the end of that 
time you cannot give me the information I 
want, then let me tell you that you will have 
to eat birds, see birds, live with birds and 
die with birds. I will give you to the birds, 
and after you are dead there will be birds 
all over you. Be gone. Take your poor, 
miserable self out of my sight and never 
return unless you can tell me what I want 
to know. And now send me my trusty Cap- 
tain of the Guards. He is the only one I 
can now trust to deliver my message to the 
Emperor.” 

Chu Lung glided out of the room. Hardly 
had he disappeared when a tall, splendidly 
built, manly figure which showed strength 
and tremendous power, the Captain of the 
Guard, almost filled the doorway. His man- 
ner was courteous, yet ,there was not one 
trace of fear in his expression. 

“You have sent for me?” The deep tones 
of his voice vibrated through the room. 

“Yes, Captain, I have sent for you. I 
need you,” answered the Empress. “Sad as 
it may seem, I think the time has come 
when the young Emperor will be happier if 
he should leave this troublesome world and 
dwell with the spirits of his ancestors. He 
is a nice boy, and I hate to think of his 
being troubled and harassed with the cares 
of this world. I have tried to send a num- 
ber of mcssengers to him, but they have all 
failed. The birds got them, they traveled 
so slowly. You are my last hope. I have 
a package which I want delivered to the 
Emperor. Its contents I will tell you when 
you are ready to depart. Are you afraid? 
Had you rather I would send one of your 
men? Perhaps the task is too hard a one 
for you? Or perhaps you fear the birds 
will get you. If you have not the courage, 
then depart and send me one of your men 
who knows no fear.” 

Slowly the hand of the Captain came to 
the salute. On each cheek came a flush, and 
his eyes glittered strangely. 

“Your commands, my Majesty,” was all 
he said. 

With a look of deep admiration the Em- 
press called him to her and handing him a 
package she half whispered her directions. 


“Must it be done?” said the Captain. 

“You have your orders,” was all the Em- 
press said. ’ 

The face of Rami, whose ear had been 
pressed closely to the wall in the next room, 
grew white. She glided over to the window 
and a bit of lace floated downward toward 
the garden. Then quickly taking brush and 
ink she drew on a piece of paper a whole 
flock of birds and at the bottom she drew 
a figure of a man and then wrote one word, 
“Captain.” 

No sooner had the lace touched the 
ground when Lee—for it was he who had 
been working in the garden—saw it, picked 
it up and then he waited. A piece of paper 
fluttered down. He covered it with his foot 
and not until he felt sure that no one was 
watching did he stoop to pick it up. A 
glance at it and his day’s work was over. 
He left the garden. 

The Captain of the Guard was nearing 
his journey’s end. One night more and 
early the next day he could deliver his pack- 
age. He had had a troublesome journey. 
Nothing had gone right since he started. 
At the very gates of the palace he had stum- 
bled over a loose paving stone which he felt 
sure had never been loose before. Every 
man he passed seemed strangely interested 
in him. Some were even bold enough to 
speak to him. All seemed to place some- 
thing in his path. 

At a tea house he had been given some- 
thing which made him strangely dizzy. 
When he awoke after sleeping, his room 
was always filled with birds. If he rested 
under a tree by the roadside and took a nap, 
he always found paper birds on the ground 
beside him when he woke. 

If he asked his way he was always sent 
in the wrong direction. And now near the 
end of his journey he had grown thin and 
haggard. He hardly dared to eat, sleep, or 
rest. It was only his great strength that 
was pulling him through. 

Thoroughly apprehensive, he had made 
up his mind not to spend the last night in 
the public house. From a little bakeshop 
he bought some bread, and leaving the road 
he made his way into a little wood. Seat- 
ing himself with his back to a tree, he ate 
his bread and prepared to spend the night. 
His precious package he felt of to be sure 
that nothing had happened to it. Slowly 
darkness scttled about him, but before he 
slept he heard the cries of strange birds all 
about him, and brave as he was, he could 
not help the little shivers which crept up 
and down his back. 

A twig cracked near him and he started 
up. He did not hear the sound repeated, so 
he settled back, but his right hand grasped 
firmly the handle of a small sword whose 
naked blade rested by his side. Then act- 
ing on impulse, in the darkness he did a 
strange thing. Without making a sound he 
got onto his fcet and taking from around 
his waist a coil of silken cord, stretched it 
from tree to tree about a foot above the 
ground. When he had completed the circle 
and firmly fastened both ends, he went to 
his big tree, and making himself as com- 
fortable as possible, he leaned back to sleep. 

But the hilt of his small sword was 
buried in the ground beside him, and its 
sharp point protected his breast. And it 


Continued on page 325 
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Face to Face with Presidents 


Complete Script of the Popular Talks on Sunday Evenings between six and seven for National 
Broadcasting Company and Associated Stations from New York 
by Joe Mitchell Chapple 


Immediately after Station Announce- 
ment: 


Orchestra—Pilgrim’s Chorus (brief back- 
ground announcement). 


Mr. Chapple: 


; STORM of sleet and snow greeted me 
A\miien I awakened on March 4, 1881, 
celebrating my first Inauguration 
Day in Washington. A bleak wind was 
blowing, and the ground was covered with 
a deep slush, but I was all ablaze with ex- 
pectancy. Was I not to see James A. Gar- 
field become President of the United States? 
What a story I could tell the boys at home! 
The wind had torn the banners and tat- 
tered rags fluttered from the poles of the 
old St. James Hotel. At the foot of my 
bed I had pinned a new souvenir portrait 
of Garfield—another hero of boyhood days. 
Had I not had a real fight when Pussy Was- 
son chalked our gate and porch with “329” 
which was a last minute campaign flung at 
Garfield on the Credit Mobilier scandal. 
The Democrats charged Garfield with re- 
ceiving $329.00 from the now notorious 
company lobbying for Union Pacific Rail- 
road appropriation bills in Congress. 
Pussy Wasson’s father was one of the 
few Democrats in Big Creek township. On 
election morning Father had taken baby 
brother Bill and set him on a gate post 
while talking with a neighbor. When he 
removed him, it was discovered that the 
odious red chalk mark of “329” had been 
transferred to the ampliest part of brother 
Bill’s inside attire, and tainted him with 
Democratic campaign mud-slinging for 
sure. This occasioned a fist to face battle 
that started the excitement on Garfield 
election day in our town. 


Bands in Distance Trombones 


Despite the traditional stormy Inaugu- 
ration Day weather crowds gathered on 
Pennsylvania Avenue, early in the morn- 
ing. Band after band followed in line es- 
corting the delegations from various 
states. How I did envy those trombone 
players that were heralding the advent of 
a new president! It was better than a 
minstrel show parade. A ripple of sus- 
pended talk floated down the roped lines, 
as the carriage with President Hayes and 
General Garfield, sitting side by side, was 
glimpsed en route to the Capitol. One 
column of the procession was headed by 
General William Tecumseh Sherman and 
included many of his soldiers who had 
marched with him through George, and 
were also with him in the Grand Review 
on this same Avenue. 

The “Inauguration March” written and 


dedicated to Garfield by young John Phil- 
lip Sousa, then supporting a full-fledged 
black beard, was then played for the first 
and almost last time. It indicated the 
later triumph of the beloved March-king 
of America, but we searched everywhere 
for a copy, but it remains among the early 
missing. 
(Band selection) 

Remembering Mother’s injunction, I put 
on rubbers and waded through the slush to 
the Capitol and wedged in just as close as 
I could to the Speakers’ Stand, with a 
ticket provided by David B. Henderson, 
later Speaker of the House, a soldier com- 
rade of my father. Henderson had a wood- 
en leg which I had been permitted to test 
with pins. 

Here I was face to face, although some 
distance away, with the third President of 
the United States that it had been my 
privilege to meet, but the first one whom I 
had ever seen inaugurated. As he took the 
oath in breathless silence, my eyes wan- 
dcred to the figure of a little woman in 
black sitting on the stand. It was Gar- 
field’s mother. It seemed to my hero-wor- 
shipping mind that he was a worthy suc- 
cessor of Lincoln, little dreaming of the 
tragic event which was to make him the 
second martyred president. He stood on 
almost the very spot where Lincoln had de- 
livered his first immortal Inaugural ad- 
dress, ringing with the words “United we 
stand, divided we fall” while the dark 
clouds were gathered for the great fratri- 
cidal Civil War, and he kissed the Bible 
while his proud mother looked on the long- 
remembered scene. 


(Mother Song—Baritone) 


The home life of Garfield was much like 
that of millions of others throughout the 
country. Within a:few days I walked with 
Dr. Harry A. Garfield, president of Williams 
College and son of President James A. Gar- 
field. How the father’s heart, attuned to 
the supreme ideal of education, would have 
delighted in the merited distinction that 
has come to his eldest son and his other 
children, all of whom are living. There are 
forty-three direct descendants in the Gar- 
field family circle that began when James 
A. Garfield born in Orange, Cuyahoga 
County, fifteen miles north-east of Cleve- 
land, married Lucretia Randolph, a far- 
mer’s daughter, who was an inspiration 
from the day they pledged their troth, see- 
ing in her stalwart young husband a man 
of destiny. Garfield was only two years 
old when his father died, and came very 
close to his own family, appreciating what 
a father should be in the home. His own 


mother was determined that her youngest 
child should have an education. He worked 
on the farm and on the canal boats at odd 
times as a tow boy. At sixteen he had an 
ambition to join the navy and go to sea, 
which might have occurred, except that 
he bace mill of a fever and listened to the 
counsel of a wise mother to remain on land 
and go to college. He records how his 
mother offered him the combined cash of 
herself and his brother Thomas of $17.00, 
and he said, “I took the money as well as 
the advice and went to the Seminary.” 
From that time he made his own way. 
Graduated from Williams College in 1856, 
he became president of the Eclectic Insti- 
tute now known as Hiram College in Ohio, 
a few years after he had attained his ma- 
jority. 


(Orchestra—Background of Dick Dead-eye) 


Revelling in reminiscences of a young 
girl of fourteen, Mrs. J. Stanley Brown, 
who was the little Mollie Garfield and only 
daughter, told me how her father used to 
love to hear her play selections on the piano 
from “Martha” and recalled how interested 
he was in the selections from “Pinafore,” 
which was brought to America about that 
time. Sullivan’s opera appealed to his sea- 
faring dreams. He read the libretto word 
by word and would laughingly confess that 
Dick Dead-eye as a stage villain was most 
amusing and interesting. “Carefully on tip- 
toe stealing’”—to find—‘“it was the cat.” 

Elected to the State Senate of Ohio, in 
1859, Garfield left the legislative halls in 
1862 having been elected Colonel of the 
Forty-second Regiment recruited in and 
around Hiram College where he had been 
a teacher. Army service brought speedy 
maturity to the handsome young officer, 
six feet tall, broad shoulders, large head, 
light brown eyes and full beard, a promi- 
nent nose and a face that always seemed to 
be wreathed in a kindly smile. On his re- 
turn from the war, he was elected and re- 
elected nine times to Congress and in 1880 
was chosen as United States Senator from 
Ohio. “Great Majority” Garfield was his 
nickname, for no matter what happened to 
other Republican candidates, Garfield was 
given increased majorities, His courage 
and indiependence were indicated when he 
dared to cast his lone solitary vote against 
that of every other member of the House. 

How refreshing to hear Garfield’s chil- 
dren today relate incidents of the hours 
together at the table where all the family 
took part in the discussion. Perhaps this . 
had something to do with his son conduct- 
ing the famous Williamstown Conference 
which may have been the outgrowth of the 
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family forum idea at the supper table. 

Some time before his promotion to the 
highest office in the land I had a glimpse 
of him under different circumstances and 
auspices. While I had heard him a year 
previous in a Campbellite Sunday School on 
Vermont Avenue in Washington, where the 
following of James Alexander Campbell 
worshipped, there was not even a sugges- 
tion that he would ever become a candidate 
for President; but even in those days he 
impressed we boys as one who looked like 
a President—noting his full-whiskered re- 
semblance to Hayes and Grant. I can see 
him again—a towering, well-built muscu- 
lar figure clothed in the customary Prince 
Albert coat and white necktie, a full- 
bearded benign countenance—a picture of 
one who could command—and ke kind and 
interested in boys and girls. 

Dr. Garfield told me of his father’s fa- 
vorite hymn which I also recalled hearing 
when he greeted the scholars in this Dis- 
ciple Church. The hymn began with the 
stirring challenge: 


(Chorus—One Verse of Hymn) 
Ho. reapers of Life’s harvest 
Why stand with rusted blade 
Until the night draws round thee 
And day begins to fade? 


(Chorus) 
Ho, reapers of Life’s harvest— 

He knew his Bible and had a most im- 
pressive way of repeating the text of the 
Sunday School lesson, expressing Christian 
faith with gentleness, talking in much the 
same golden tones as William Jennings 
Bryan in later days to his Bible classes. 


(Orchestra and Chorus) 
“Let the lower lights be burning” 


“Fade-away chorus” 


Passing out down Vermont Avenue, I 
can still hear the closing strains of that 
popular song on that eventful day in Sun- 
day School, when Garfield selected rollick- 
ing Gospel songs for us to sing, suggesting 
the sea, like “Pull for the shore, sailor, 
Pull for the shore.” 

That day he had referred to a little Tes- 
tament he carried with him during the war 
and some of the pocket editions of the 
classics which he studied the long weary 
months in camp, and impressed upon us 
the dangers of idle days. 

As a young Congressman he had spoken 
from a wagon in the streets of New York 
City on the night the news of Lincoln’s 
assassination reached there and gave ut- 
terance to the now classic expression— 
“all’s will, God reigns and the government 
at Washington still lives.” 

Old negro jubilee songs were at the 
height of their popularity, and “Old Uncle 
Ned” was a prime favorite with President. 


“Old Uncle Ned” 


A parody of this song brought a smile 
to his face after a long contest with office 
seekers in the dreary March days. 


(Parody—“Old Uncle Ned’’) 


A group of former slaves gathered at 
the White House shortly after the Inau- 
guration to serenade him, under the leader- 


ship of an old negro, “Uncle Ned” who was 
looking for an appointment to a’ Southern 
postoffice. 


(Quartet) 
“Roll, Jordan, roll.” 

Eli Perkins with his genial art of ex- 
treme exaggeration, was one of the popu- 
lar humorists of the time, while Mark 
Twain was trying his wings in politics, 
having been an ardent supporter of Gar- 
field at the Convention, although a close 
personal friend of General Grant and many 
of the 309 Stalwart supporters. 

This Convention revealed the Republi- 
can party divided—the rift in the lute— 
with Stalwarts under the leadership of the 
imperious Roscoe Conkling, while the Half- 
Breeds hailed James G. Blaine as the dom- 
inant leader of the party. Few men in 
political history have ever been so idolized 
by his followers as James G. Blaine. 

Blaine-choose Garfield as his successor in 
Congress and it was Blaine who made him 
President, for he was passionately fond of 
the young Ohio congressman from the time 
they first met, although they possessed 
contrasting and distinctive individualities. 
Blaine was then renowned as the “Plumed 
Knight” so christened by Robert G. Inger- 
soll in a matchless nomination speech in 
1876, when he proclaimed: “Like an armed 
warrior, like a plumed knight, James G. 
Blaine marched down the halls of Congress 
and there his shining lance full and fair 
against the brazen foreheads of every de- 
famer of his country and maligner of its 
honor—The bearer of the sacred standard 
of the Republic—I call it ‘sacred’ because 
no human can stand beneath its folds with- 
out becoming and without remaining free.” 

Blaine was at his best in a political 
campaign. A magnetic personality, we boys 
sat underneath the speakers stand just to 
get a good look at him through the cracks 
—close up. His speeches made us want to 
cheer all the time and shout for Blaine, 
personally the most idolized of all the politi- 
cal leaders of his time. 

At the Chicago Convention in 1880 came 
the full flower of the friendship of Blaine 
for Garfield. On the thirty-fifth ballot 
Garfield had seventeen votes. Sitting at 
the end of a row with the Ohio delegation 
pledged to John Sherman whom he had 
previously nominated in an eloquent speech, 
Garfield arose, pale and earnest, to a ques- 
tion of order. His voice rang out through 
the Convention hall, as it had in his earnest 
plea to eliminate the troublesome unit rule 
and save the three opposing delegates from 
expulsion. 

“The Secretary has reported seventeen 
votes cast for me. No one has a right to 
cast a vote for a gentleman in this conven- 
tion without his consent, and that consent 
I refuse.” 

The ringing sincerity of his declaration 
was impressive, but only seemed to stimu- 
late enthusiastic admiration for the loyal 
supporter of Sherman. The break came 
when the diminutive form of Benjamin 
Harrison of Indiana, later president, stand- 
ing on a chair, shouted: “Indiana casts 29 
votes for James A. Garfield.” (Cheers). 

The effect was magical. Groups gathered 
around Garfield, who remained quiet and 


cool, although protesting firmly, realizing 
that it was a critical moment in his career. 
Entering the Convention Hall at nine 
o’clock, he nor anyone else thought that his 
nomination would occur at one o’clock, when 
Iowa broke with 22 Blaine votes for Gar- 
field, while the Wisconsin vote decided the 
result, as the rollcall proceeded amid wild 
shrieks and cheers for Garfield. 


(Brass Band) 

After the Presidential nomination, the 
tensity of the contest relaxed, and little at- 
tention was given to the fact that there 
was a vice-president to be nominated. 
Blaine in Washington held the key—but 
he generously passed it over to his defeated 
foe, Rosecoe Conklin, to name a Stalwart 
as Vice-President, expecting that he might 
choose Levi P. Morton; but Conklin stout- 
ly insisted that his friend Chester A. Ar- 
thur, who had been removed as Collector 
of the Port of New York by Hayes, through 
the influence of Blaine, be nominated, as a 
vindication of his dismissal. Concession 
was made and Arthur was nominated. 


In the meantime, the platform was decora‘ed 
with a great ship of flowers, with a rigging of 
smilax and on the hull was emblazoned ‘he 
name of Garfield. 

The reunion of the North and South had 
begun to be more than a mere idle wish. As 
a Union soldier candidate, Garfield spoke 
kindly and generously of the Confederate 
soldiers: ; 

“Our foes have become the noblest of 
friends. They were actuated by motives 
they believed to be right and now we are 
becoming one nation in name and spirit, one 
people, living under one flag, with a common 
destiny.” 

This sentiment emboldened the band leader 
to add “‘Dixie”’ to the medley of national airs 
which was here first played at a Republican 


. political rally, and evoked the Southern yell 


from the galleries. 


(Band playing short medley, concluding with 
“‘Dizie.’’) 

Garfield announced Blaine as his Secretary 

of State, who soon established a memorable 


_foreign policy which resulted in the Pan- 


American Union, bringing the countries of 
the Western Hemisphere into the close rela- 
tions that continue on to this day, and re- 
sulted in the Pan-American Building in 
Washington. Blaine was a real premier in 
the Cabinet, so recognized in Europe and the 
world at large. 

Robert W. Lincoln, son of “Honest Abe,” 
was Secretary of War, and proved a real 
friend to a boy about my size. A short time 
after Garfield’s inauguration, the bitter fight 
to the political death between the brilliant 
Blaine and the dominant Conkling broke out 
afresh. The feud reached a climax when 
Robertson was appointed Collector of New 
York, without the support of Conkling «nd 
Platt, Senators from the Empire State. 
They resigned and sought re-election, ut 
both fell outside the breastworks. The party 
divided into Half-Breeds and Stalwarts, 
which led to the evolution of Mugwumps, who 
were vigorous enemies of Blaine, and four 
years later defeated him in his great life a: ibi- 
tion to become President of the United 
States. 
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One of the new pictures which was hung on 
the wall in our parlor was a steel engraving 
of Garfield. This room was unlike most of 
the green-blinded ‘‘parlors” of this period—a 
room to be always kept closed and only 
opened for weddings or funerals. My mother 
taught music and the well-beloved: square 
piano was kept busy while little fingers did 
their ‘“‘five-finger exercises’’ under her guid- 
ance. The room re-echoed with music popu- 
lar in that day, ranging from ‘“Clayton’s 
Grand March” to ‘‘The Storm’’—my boyish 
favorites—imitating thunder on the bass 
notes, and the old standard ‘“‘Poet and Peas- 
ant,’’which persists to this day. 


Orchestra—* Poet and Peasant,”’ in part) 

The community was in high glee when 
Mother announced a concert, even if she 
would insist on palying Wagner music, which 
Sol Harvey, Justice of the Peace, declared ‘“‘a 
boiler shop on a bust.’”’ She played selec- 
tions from ‘‘Lohengrin’”’ and was greeted with 
jecrs when she suggested the ‘Wedding 
Mareh” from this opera for the nuptials of 
Leonora, our operatic named heroine, who 
became Mrs. Baumgardner. 

The concert at Union Hall was politely 
called a “‘recital’’ by the relatives of those 
taking part and who had free tickets. Al- 
though the “Evening Song’ from Tann- 
hauser was sung in deep, plaintive bass by 
Banty Lane, the real hit on the program was 
Will Clark’s rendition of that touching ballad 
sung on Broadway in New York, titled “Only 
a Pansy Blossom.” 


(Solo—‘‘Only a Pansy Blossom’’) 


Our school teacher, Professor Walt Butler, 
nicknamed ‘‘Pansy,’’ later a congressman, 
almost wept, as he realized the possibilities of 
the love song as a campaign slogan. He even 
introdueed a bill in Congress naming the 
pansy as the national flower. 

Mother had a teacher’s discount and kept 
in touch with what was going on in New York. 
She had read of Garfield’s love of the new 
opera “Pinafore” and improvised a home- 
made performance, including some of the 
popular “‘Pinafore”’ airs. 

Lizzie Klingaman, weighing two hundred 
pounds or better, was selected to sing ‘‘Little 
Buttereup” because she had a beautiful con- 
tralto voice, while Elmer Bruce did “A 
Maiden Fiar to See’? and Banty Lane was 
east for “‘A Monarch of the Sea,” but the hit 
was the opening chorus ‘‘We’ll Sail the Ocean 
Blue,” sung by farmer lads trying to give the 
sailor hitch to their trousers and pulling imag- 
inary ropes like we rang the school bell, and 
essaying to dance a hornpipe which was more 
like an Allaman left quadrille swing as called 
out by John Terry, the auctioneer, at the 
fireman’s ball. 

This portion of the program was arranged 
because of the fact that “Pinafore” had 
pleased President Garfield, and I was glad to 
hear from the lips of his daughter this week 
the confirmation of this fact. 


(Band—medley of airs) 

The President as a boy had a great love for 
nautical novels, and once said that the ‘‘Pi- 
rate’s Own Book” was a bible or general 
authority with him, so there’s hope for you 
boys today who expect to be President, with 
your Wild-West thrillers and sea adventures 
when mother thinks her darling boy is study- 
ing hard. 


(Medley of aris from “Pinafore” in quick suc- 
cession: “‘Little Buttercup,’ “‘A Maiden 
Fair to See,” ‘“‘A Monacrh of the Sea,” 
“We'll Sail the Ocean Blue.”’) 

Mother was not only an accomplished pian- 
ist and a teacher who was most thorough with 
her pupils, but she also taught voice and 
practically every orchestral instrument. The 
musical leader of the town, mother began with 
a family orchestra, but it was often recruited 
from among the neighbors. Blumenthal, the 
dry goods man, who parted his hair in the 
middle, played first violin. Delos Harding, 
second fiddle, for no one else would do it. 
The barber, Adam Keller, fingered the flute, 
and Tony Webber tried his lip on the clarinet 
reed. W. A. Sewell, formerly with Barnum’s 
Circus, leader of Sewell’s Silver Cornet Band, 
triple-tongued on his cornet, while Hank 
Mitchell up-pat-ed the deep noted of the 
tuba. Arty Stebbins played the solo alto, 
for he insisted that Fatty Parsons did not 
always come in on the right beat with the 
bass drum. Johnny Goodfellow handled the 
snare. He wasn’t so good, either. ‘Time 
and tide wait for no man’’—to Johnny time 
meant nothing. Mother couldn’t find a big 
bass viol player, so she taught father, a short 
man, to play the ‘“‘bull fiddle,’’ and I can see 
him now, standing on a stool, drawing the 
horsehair impressively over the catgut. I 
was given what was left to complete the 
happy circle. A proud day for me when I 
was given first violin part of a potpourri from 
“Mignon,” a favorite opera of the day. Long 
hours of captivity followed. I was locked in 
a room and made to practise some of the runs 
you are to hear today. 


(Orchestra—** Mignon’’) 

Oh, I almost forgot! The spectacular 
number on the concert program was titled 
“Comin’ Thro’ the Rye.” It was then that 
I learned. that the Rye was not a field of 
grain or anything appertaining thereto—but 
a river. It was acted out by two young 
people, barefooted, stepping upon stones we 
had lugged from the old lime kiln. The stage 
was lighted with kerosene lamps behind bot- 
tles filled with colored water that we had bor- 
rowed from the drug store. Altogether it 
was counted a perfect theatrical skit, except 
that the kiss eame in the wrong place; but 
the sounding smack made up for the error in 
timing the osculation. 


(Duet—‘‘Coming Thro’ the Rye’’) 

Baseball games in Bishop’s pastures were 
a reflection of the great national game in the 
Garfield days. The National League had 
been formed, and the Cincinnati Red Stock- 
ings were our boyhood’s popular idols. 
Every lad was a wielder of the willow, while 
the girls were allowed to play ‘Ante Over.” 
Who can think of baseball retrospectively 
without recalling the classic epic, “Casey at 
the Bat’’? 


The outlook wasn’t brilliant for the Mudville nine 
that day; 

The score stood four to two, with but one inning 
more to play 

And so, when Becher died at first, and Burrows did 


the s 
A sickly ome fell upon the patrons of the game. 


A straggling few got up to go in deep despair. The 
t 


res 
Clung to the hope which springs eternal in the human 
breast; 


They thought if only Casey could get but a whack, 
at that, 
—— put up even money now, with Casey at the 
at. 


Then a gladdened multitude went up a joy- 
ous 

It bene from the mountain-top, and rattled in 
the dell; 

It struck upon the hillside, and recoiled upon the 


at; 
For Casey, mighty Casey, was advancing to the bat. 


There was ease in Casey’s manner as he stepped into 
his place, 

There was pride in Casey’s bearing and a smile on 
Casey’s face. 

And — responding to the cheers, he lightly doffed 

it hat, 

No stranger in the crowd could doubt ’twas Casey 

at the bat. 


The sneer is gone from :asey’s lips, his teeth are 
clenched in hate, 
He pounds with cruel violence, his bat upon the 


plate; 
And now the pitcher holds the ball, and now he lets 


it go, 
And now the air is shattered by the force of Casey’s 
blow. 


And somewhere in this favored land the sun is shin- 
ing bright, 

The band is playing somewhere and somewhere 
hearts are light, 

And somewhere men are laughing and somewhere 
children shout, 

But there is no joy in Mudville 


-mighty Casey has 
struck out. 


While attending a baseball game I heard 
the news that shocked the country—Presi- 
dent Garfield was shot! While walking arm 
in arm with James G. Blaine through the 
railroad stztion in Washington July 2, 1881, 
to take a train for a vacation in New Yorjk 
and New England, an assassin’s bullet la d 
him low. Breathless and reverent in sorrow, 
the people read the bulletins flashed every 
hour recorded on wrapping paper at the depot. 

It threw a pall on the Fourth of July cele- 
bration and many of the boys even refused to 
use their firecrackers. From a day of rejoic- 
ing it became a day of mourning. For 
months afterwards the first news of the day 
was that coneerning the condition of the 
dying President. Later he was removed from 
the hot, sultry.atmosphere of Washington to 
Elberon, on the Jersey shore, to continue his 
fight for life. He died after looking out upon 
the sea on September 19, the anniversary of 
Chickamauga, the battle in which he won his 
great victory. Every city, town, village and 
hamlet had their funeral services. As the 
funeral train passed through the towns, the 
bands played the dirge and bells tolled, while 
the people mourned a belovedPresident. 

From the rotunda at Washington the re- 
mains of the son of Ohio were taken to Cleve- 
land, where a fitting monument marks the 
last resting place of a martyred President. 


(“Oh Rest in the Lord’) 


Supreme of all tributes is that of a mother. 
How the heart of the world was touched when 
they read what Garfield’s mother said in 
heartbroken tones when she received the news 
of his death: 

‘‘He was the best son a mother ever had, 
so good, so kind, generous and brave. If 
he had to die, why didn’t God take him with- 
out all the terrible suffering he endured.”’ 

It seems fitting to close with a portion of 
Blaine’s memorial address, a classic in Ameri- 
ean oratory: 

Continued on page 405 
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The New Grand Sachem of T ammany 


Jahn Francis Curry the new leader of Tammany Hall adjusts the traditions of this famous organizaticn 
to modern conditions— A conciliator who wins results 


By MITCHELL MANNERING 


LVANY Resigns as Leader of Tam- 

many Hall’’ was the bold black-face 

heading which ran across the front 
pages of all of the morning newspapers of 
New York City not so long ago. It was the 
biggest thrill Gothamites have had for their 
morning breakfast during the year of 1929. 
You must remember that Tammany Hall is 
strong and powerful in New York. It is a 
household word and more with thousands of 
the residents of America’s largest city of more 
than six million. Whena leader of Tammany 
Hall resigns, it is news—local and national as 
well. 

I was in the big city at the time. The man 
who said Tammany leaders practically never 
die and absolutely never resign was disproven. 
At the breakfast table that morning, along 
with countless others, I said to my wife, 
“Who will sueceed Olvany as chieftain of 
Tammany Hall?” The wife’s answer was, 
“Wait until the New York Enquirer comes 
out on Sunday. The editor of that news- 
paper will know, and he’ll be telling us who 
the new leader is to be.’ Sure enough. 
There it was the following Sunday. William 
Griffin, who owns and edits the Enquirer 
known among New Yorkers as the voice of 
Tammany—was pointing out that the chief 
who would succeed Judge Olvany would be 
the strongest man in the Tammany organ- 
ization within the ranks of the district leaders 
whom he named as John F. Curry, a minor 
city official holding the post of Commissioner 
of Reeords. 

Political prognostigators took issue with 
the Enquirer. They said, the new chief will 
be chosen outside the ranks. They will seek 
a man of national reputation. But, William 
Griffin was right. By one vote. John 
Francis Curry became the leader of the New 
York County Democracy. He was elevated 
to the throne of Croker and Murphy. 

Speaking of John Francis Curry, I am 
going to mention several seemingly trivial 
things about him which are important to 
know in sizing up the manner of man that 
he is. It is interesting to know that in his 
city of 32,000 speakeasies John Curry never 
takes a drink. He lives a careful, abstemi- 
you might say almost puritanical—life. 
For thirty years he has been in the midst of 
the whirling, seething cauldron of New York 
polities. As a youth John Curry was head 
of the Palisades Baseball Club. Played 
shortstop in sand lot games, and was a track 
star with the West Side Athletic Club. Ten 
and two-fifths was the way he did the hun- 
dred-yard, so I hear. Another thing, he 
smokes cigars. But only three during each 
day. Corona-Corona is the brand. 


ous 


It is said of John Francis Curry that he 
represents the ‘old Tammany.” That he 


is ‘‘a good leader.”’ Translated in terms that 
he who runs may also read and understand, 
it means that from the inside of Tammany 
looking out, he is not one of those whose in- 
terest lies in electing a President of the United 
States or a governor. In fact, he possibly 
may not be greatly interested in the election 
of even a Mayor. Most positive, however, 
may his interest be in finding jobs for the 
boys who are at liberty, getting sons out of 
jail, daughters out of scrapes, sending a bushel 
or so of coal in a cold home, and throttling 
the heartless landlord who conceives notions 


like throwing furniture out on the street. In 
such things Mr. Curry has had a lot of prae- 
tice during the many years he has been in 
command of the district known as the Fifth 
Assembly, with a clubhouse over on West 
57th Street, a sort of unpretentious looking 
place in the basement. Curry’s reputation 
there was that he always got things done. 
Curry is fifty-five. Medium height and 
retains much of the trimness of his baseball 
days. White hair. Closely-cropped mus- 
tache. Skin clear and fresh. Dresses well. 
Never wears soft collars. Might be taken 


John Francis Curry, Leader of Tammany Hall 
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fora banker. And has the kind of blue eyes 
which seem only apportioned out among the 
Irish. He is not the back-slapping kind of 
man which cartoonists reserve for politicians. 
Though reticent and evenly spoken, he radi- 
ates cordiality and a sympathetic interest in 
you. His father was Michael Curry, who 
was born in Ireland. The Curry family has 
always been comfortably well off. The fam- 
ily business in Ireland was cattle raising, and 
when the Currys came to America, settling 
near Forty-eighth Street and Tenth Avenue 
with their family of eight children, the busi- 
ness remained the same. Young John Cur- 
ry’s first job was with the Western Union 
Telegraph Company. This job came at 
thirteen. At eighteen he was a telegraph 
operator, and a little later an accountant. 

Religion. John Francis Curry still attends 
the Paulist Fathers’ Roman Catholic Church, 
Ninth Avenue at 55th Street, close to where 
he played as & boy. The present Curry 
family home is at 131 West 61st Street, a 
comfortable but old styled tenement house, 
where he was married in 1906 and has raised 
his five children. 

It was in 1905 that Curry became a mem- 
ber of the executive committee of Tammany 
Hall. The committee has always listened to 
John Curry, but it did its most serious listen- 
ing when Al Smith was defeated for President. 
After his election as Tammany Boss, the dis- 
trict leaders were listening with a most atten- 
tively-tuned ear when he said, ‘“‘It is fiction, 
this new Tammany. I will carry out the 
policies in which I grew up.” 

Beneath that polished exterior of Curry’s 


there lies a firmness which is akin to hardness. 
He is hard to beat in an argument, and he 
does not depart easily from an opinion 
formed. More than that, he forms his own 
opinions. ‘‘No” is one of the easiest words 
in his vocabulary. Which means that he 
enforces discipline. 

All this William Griffin apparently knew 
in advance. That is how the Enquirer hap- 
pened to be the original Curry newspaper in 
New York. He knows his Tammany Hall. 
Mr. Griffin’s vocation is that of a newspaper 
publisher, but his avocation and hobby is 
politics. Coupled with his close personal con- 
nections with the most powerful and influen- 
tial men of Tammany, together with his wide 
acquaintance among the national Democratic 
leaders, he is in a position to speak with a 
truth and force on questions and issues. It 
must be said that candor and fearlessness are 
at all times conspicuous in the Enquirer as 
well as his other newspapers. 

Long has the Enquirer been recognized as 
the chief and the most consistent reflector of 
the views of New York’s former Governor 
and candidate for President, Alfred E. Smith. 
It is said with reason that a close reader of 


the Enquirer can get the real inside of the 


trend and situations in New York Demo- 
eratie politics more quickly and from a more 
authoritatively correct angle, than by reading 
any other newspaper. I think the pointing 
well in advance of all the others of the eleva- 
tion of John F. Curry to the Tammany lead- 
ership proves the substance of truth in my 
observation. 

Quoting from Mr. Griffin’s editorial com- 





was well for him that he had so arranged 
it, for creeping through the woods an hour 
later, Lee made out in the darkness the fig- 
ure of the man he had been following and 
he heard his heavy breathing as he slept. 

Cautiously he approached, and when near 
he made up his mind that a quick rush and 
a swift blow was his best plan. So drawing 
his knife he sprung forward. The invisible 
rope caught his feet, and before he could 
recover himself, he fell and received the 
sharp point of the short sword in his left 
breast. 

The days of Lee were over. The impact 
of his body woke the Captain. His groping 
hands pushed aside the lifeless body. Draw- 
ing out his sword he wiped it as best he 
could on the sod beside him, and kicking 
the body away, he again buried the hilt of 
his sword in the ground, with the sharp 
point pointing upwards to protect his 
breast. 

And when morning came, he arose and 
searching the garments of Lee, he found a 
number of little paper golden birds, and 
when he found them, he smiled. 

“Not all birds strike home at night” was 
all he said. And feeling again for his pack- 
age, he left the woods and went to fulfill the 


commands of the Empress. 
* = * 


The mother of Chang was worried. For 
weeks she had received little notes from 
Rami, and always in one corner there was 





The Silken Cord 


Continued from page 388 


the picture of a flying bird, but yesterday 
there had been thrown in at her window a 
sketch of a whole flock of birds flying, and 
that morning another had been found, and 
looking out of a window she had seen one- 
eyed Sam making his way down the alley 
and she was worried. Late in the afternoon 
she received word from Sam that Lee was 
no more. He had been found dead in the 
woods with an ugly wound in his breast, 
and his knife in his hand, and scattered all 
about him were numbers of little golden- 
paper birds. But not one of them was on 
his brow: The picture on which the note 
was written was all covered with flying 
birds. 


Too Late 


The Emperor was dining when the Cap- 
tain reached his palace and the attendants 
were unwilling to admit him. Showing, 
however, the seal of the Empress, he paid 
no attention to them and fairly brushed 
them aside as he made his way into the 
presence of the Emperor. Startled, the 
Emperor half rose, then recognizing the 
seal of the Empress, he settled back, while 
over his face crept a look which seemed to 
say, “At last, it has come.” 

Slowly the Captain undid the package 

ewhich he had so safely guarded, and taking 
out a ball of opium, some gold leaf and a 
silken cord, he placed them in front of the 
Emperor, saying, “The Empress, Her Ma- 


ment concerning John Francis Curry, he 
said: ‘‘He is a man of outstanding, distinction 
in private and public life. Scandal and mis- 
representation cannot reach him. A _ born 
leader, Mr. Curry brings to the office of Tam- 
many leader the qualities which make for 
suecess and inspire confidence. Indomitable 
force and independence of character mark his 
long years of publie service. He is a leader 
not only to command, but to win support. 
Above all, John Curry is possessed of great 
sagacity and is a man of high intellectual at- 
tainments. Under his leadership Tammany 
has a rebirth of civic and national leadership, 
which cannot fail to react upon the history of 
New York and the country at large. He 
brings to the councils of the Democratic party 
a mind richly stored, the courage born of wide 
experience in public affairs, a sincerity of 
purpose and a magnetic personality. 

“John Francis Curry is one of the strongest 
and most capable men ever to sit upon the 
Tammany throne—not excepting the late 
Charles F. Murphy. He has ironed out num- 
bers of organization wrecking cases with the 
smoothness and with so firm a hand that the 
public have hardly been aware of their 
existence.” 

Thus the editorial pen picture of the strong 
man of Tammany Hall is brought out in most 
telling phrases, and I can’t help but feel that 
the Enquirer is again in the vanguard—the 
true voice of Tammany, pointing out the 
great tower of strength which becomes more 
evident as time goes on. William Griffin, 
friend of John Francis Curry, seems to know 
whereof he speaks—all of the time. 


jesty, sends these to you with her compli- 
ments, and she bids me tell you that unless 
you make good use of them, I shall on my 
return see to it that her commands are 
obeyed. Permit me now, your Majesty, to 
take my leave. In four hours I will return, 
and may the good spirits have welcomed 
you before then, for though her Majesty’s 
stern commands make my heart heavy, yet 
they must be obeyed.” 

Then turning, the Empress’s messenger 
glided swiftly from the room. 

The attendants shrank away from him 
and stood gazing silently at their Emperor, 
who sat looking at the objects before him. 
Suddenly his decision was made. Quickly 
taking the ball of opium in his hand, he 
placed it in his mouth and swallowed it be- 
fore any of the faithful about him could 
prevent him. 

Rising to his feet the Emperor then made 
his way with head erect to his bedroom, 
and stretching himself on his couch he 
calmly waited for the call to join the spirits 
of his ancestors. And little birds flew out 
of the windows of the palace and they all 
flew away in the same direction, in the 
direction of the palace of the Empress. 


What The Birds Did 
Impatiently the Empress was walking up 
and down her reception room. “It is time 
my messenger was here. It is now four 
days since he departed.” Scarcely had she 
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Favorite “Heart Throbs” of Famous People 


An Interesting array of ‘‘Heart Throbs’’ favorites chosen by eminent personages—The story of the 
poem or bit of verse or prose that has touched their hearts and is still 
associated with tender and cherished memories 


RUTH BRYAN OWEN 
The from Florida quotes 
Browning's ‘Rabbi Ben Ezra” as Her Favorite 
Poem 


Congresswoman 


The Coneord philosopher once said that 
‘‘we should be careful in the selection of our 
and it seems that Ruth Bryan 
Owen was fortunate in that respect; more 
than that, she inherited the fine qualities of 
her parents. Her mother was the intellectual 
comrade of her father, William Jennings 
Bryan, and she studied law after her univer- 
sity training so to become of more help in his 
political and church work. To meet Ruth 
Bryan Owen, either socially or in the more 
prosaic environment of her office, one catches 
a resemblance to a father whose outstanding 
characteristic was simplicity. He saw 
through any question to the finish and there 
was never but one issue—that between right 
and wrong. He was a pious father with a 
great capacity for work. 

Mrs. Owen is a versatile woman. She has 
succeeded far beyond the ambitions of the 
average woman and now in her work in the 
House of Representatives at Washington, she 
has a field large enough to encompass her 
vision and her qualifications. 

I thought of her father’s zeal in Christian 
work, and of the beautiful atmosphere of their 
home—the lovely estate, really a glorified 
farm, near Lincoln, Nebraska—and how 
naturally the influence of that home touched 
the mind of a growing girl. One sees that 
Mrs. Owen was deeply moved by sacred 
things when reading her writings. 
the choicest bits from her pen is a Christmas 
play, or pageant which has been produced 
by many organizations. 

When I asked Mrs. Owen for her favorite 
poem, I was delighted to find my secret 
prophecy fulfilled—a prophecy that she would 
not choose modern verse. Out of her many 
treasures she named Browning’s ‘“‘Rabbi Bed 
Ezra.” 


ancestors,” 


Grow old along with me, 

The best is yet to be, 

The last of life, for which the first was made; 

Our times are in His hand, 

Who saith, ‘A whole I planned,— 

Youth shows but half; trust God, see all, nor be 
afraid.” 


Poor vaunt of life indeed 

Were man but formed to feed 

On joy, to solely seek and find the feast; 

Such feasting ended, then 

As sure as end to men; 

Irks care the crop-full bird? 
crammed beast ? 


Frets not the maw- 


Rejoice we are allied 

To that which doth provide 

And not partake, effect and not receive! 

A spark disturbs our clod; 

Nearer we hold of God 

Who gives, than of His tribes that take, I must 
believe. 


One of ° 


Then welcome each rebuff 

That turns earth’s smoothness rough, 

Each sting that bids not sit nor stand, but go! 

Be our joys three part pain 

Strive and hold cheap the strain; 

Learn, not account the pang; dare, never grudge 
the throe! 





Ruth Bryan Owen, Member of Congress from 
Florida 


For thence a raradox— 

Which comforts while it knocks— 

Shall life succeed in that it seems to fail; 

What I aspired to be 

And was not comofrts me, 

A brute I might have been, but would not sink in 
the scale. 


He fixed thee ’mid this dance 

Of plastic circumstance, 

This Present, thou forsooth would fain arrest; 

Machinery just meant 

To give thy soul its bent, 

Try thee and turn thee forth, sufficiently impressed. 
* * * 


So take and use Thy work, 

Amend what flaws may lurk 

What strain of the stuff, what warpings past the 
aim. 


My times be in Thy hand, 

Perfect the cup as planned, 

Let age approve of youth, and death complete the 
whole. 


MRS. ALICE AMES WINTER 


The Former President of the Federation of 
Women’s Clubs declares that Emerson’s ‘ Days” 
has come most often to her Mind as a Pre- 
eminent Poem during Her Busy Life 


In her delightful Pasadena home, Alice 
Ames Winter, former president of the Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs, decided she had so 
many various favorite poems to fit the varied 
moods that it was difficult to name one prime 
favorite. 

“In checking up’ my own life and its fail- 
ures and successes, I find that- Emerson’s 
‘Days’ comes oftenest to mind, while Words- 
worth’s ‘Ode to Immortality’ follows close 
as a heart favorite: 

Daughters of time, the hypocriticd ays, 
Muffled and dumb, like barefoot dervishes, 
And marching single in an endless file, 

Bring diadems and fagots in their hands. 

To each they offer gifts after his will, 

Bread, kingdoms, stars, and sky that holds them all. 
I, in my pleaached garden, watched the pomp, 
Forgot my morning wishes, hastily 

Took a few herbs and apples, and the Day 
Turned and departed silent. I, too late, 
Under her solemn fillet, saw the scorn. 

Alice Ames graduated from Wellesley «nd 
launched a public career that has distin- 
guished her among the leaders of her tiine 
Josephine Daskam Bacon insisted that Alice 
Ames Winter was not only a dynamo of physi- 
cal health and energy that stood up under the 
strain of responsibility, but remains a shining 
example of womanly comradeship, spiritual 
insight without fanaticism, lovable and mag- 
netic enough to become the beloved leader of 
three million club women, who knew her coun- 
try and its people—a specialist in humanity. 

Mrs. Winter was a member of the Advisory 
Committee of the Conference on the Limita- 
tion of Armament, and had won a national 
reputation as chairman of the Women’s 
Council of Defense and State Safety Com- 
mission during the war in her home state of 
Minnesota. 

She has written two novels and her books 
on the “Business of being a Club Woman” 
and “The Heritage of Women” are counted 
as standards on organization methods and 
appreciation of the work of modern women. 

Her work as contributing editor of the 
Ladies’ Home Journal effectively supplements 
her career as a speaker, a master of telling 
word pictures, a philosopher, tactful and elo- 
quent, who never loses the sense of inimitable 
humor. She is, according to her home paper, 
the Los Angeles Times, ‘‘A woman who makes 
homely things beautiful and beautiful things 
human.” 

I met her in the White House, shortly a’ ‘er 
her notable service at the Washington Con- 
ference, where she received the perscual 
thanks and appreciation of the Presiden‘ of 
the United States. 
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Romance of “Sweet Salts” Known as Sugar 


An interesting summary of the development of the sugar tooth of humans—An industry and neue of 


N this day and age when we are constantly 
being startled by so many new inven- 
tions and products of new manufacturing 
processes, we often take for granted the 
necessity for the everyday luxuries surround- 
ing us; our interest in the new things is 
inclined to blind us to the comforts which lie 
unadvertised at our feet, but which never- 
theless have so important a bearing on our 
everyday life that were they to be suddenly 
taken away from us, our comfort and our 
very health even would often be sacrificed. 
Sugar comes in this class; we have had it 
always and our earliest recollections are coup- 
led with the joy of spending a penny for an 
all-day sucker, but beyond knowing that to 
sweeten our coffee we take two lumps, few of 
us give but little thought to this most 
important food product. 

\lodern histories do not go back in detail 
far enough to tell us when or where sugar 
was “born,” but although it is quite generally 
agreed that the sugar cane plant originated 
in india and emanated from there, we do know 
that sugar was manufactured in China some 
3,000 years ago and that it was used there 
fully 2,000 years before it beeame known and 
adopted in Europe. So the Chinese, in addi- 
tion to giving to the world gunpowder and 
the printing press, are also doubtless to be 
given credit for being the first to make sugar. 

From China the course of sugar seems to 
lead to Egypt, finally being introduced into 
Eastern Europe in the fifteenth century by 
the Crusaders, who brought home with them 
tales of the ‘‘sweet salt” they had discovered. 
From this point the history of sugar keeps 
step pretty well with the westward progress 
of civilization, moving through Spain, where 
“for 300 years it was successfully manufac- 
tured,” to Santo Domingo, Mexico and Cuba, 
landing finally in our own fair State of 
Louisiana. 

It was in the middle of the seventeenth 
century that some sugar cane was obtained 
by the Louisiana Jesuits and planted on their 

plantation just above Canal Street, which 
is now in the heart of the business section of 
New Orleans. The Jesuits ‘church on Bar- 
onne Street stands on the site of this first 
Louisiana sugar development. The cane 
grew luxuriantly to full maturity and althoug 
no suage was manufactured until forty years 
later, sugar cane continued to be grown and 
sold as an article of luxury in the markets of 
New Orleans. It was not a profitable crop, 
however, as the demand for the cane in its 
natural state was necessarily limited. 

In 1795 Eteinne DeBore built the first 
practical sugar mill on his plantation at Des- 
trahan, a few miles above New Orleans, and 
manufactured the first commercial crop of 
sugar in the United States; and not only that, 
but he found a ready market for his sugar, 





the United States for over two centuries 


By C. F. DAHLBERG 


which sold for a total of $12,000. At the 
time of DeBore’s success the Louisiana agri- 
cultural industry had reached a state of near 
collapse, indigo, which was the principal crop 
at that time, having proved a failure. De- 
Bore’s successful effort was the beginning of 
a new day for the South, and he was hailed 
as the saviour of Louisiana, which, in fact, 
he was. DeBore lived many years—long 
enough to see his own fortunes turn from 
poverty to riches and Louisiana from near 
ruin to a state of prosperity, and 
this continued almost uninterrup- 
tedly until a dozen or so years ago. 

South Louisiana today is just 
emerging from another crisis, the 
worst probably in its history. Since 
the day DeBore built his first sue- 
cessful sugar mill, the principal in- 
dustry of South Louisiana has been 
sugar. When the sugar industry is 
prosperous, South Louisiana is pros- 
perous, and when the sugar indus- 
try suffers, South Louisiana suffers. 

In 1910 the mills in the State 
were all busily grinding the crop at 
hand that year, amounting to more 
than six million tons of cane. The 
industry then was prosperous, the 
crops were good and money with 
which to handle them was plentiful. 
To be a sugar planter in those days 
savored of opulence and prosperity 
and no banker had an engagement 
so important as to warrant him keeping a su- 
gar planter waiting outside his private office. 
Those were the good old times, and none 
heeded the weather vane which pointed to a 
storm brewing in the distance, but which mad 
itself felt a few years later when the produc- 
tion of cane began to show a gradual falling 
off, unnoticed at first, but nevertheless show- 
ing a gradual decline which, however, did not 
become alarming until some five or six years 
ago. 

As yields per acre gradually fell off, and 
one sugar house after another ceased opera- 
tions, planters began asking each other what 
the probable cause might be, and although the 
problem was somewhat mystifying, the gen- 
eral opinion seemed to be that it was the 
weather—either it had been too wet, too dry, 
too hot or too cold. Some few there were 
who were not satisfied with that explanation, 
but accepted it reluctantly for want of.a 
better. 

Along about that time the report became 
current that the Argentine sugar industry, 
which had also suffered a decline, had staged 
a most remarkable comeback, due to the 
southern republic having discovered the cause 
of their trouble, namely, that their fields were 
infested with a disease called mosaic. Sugar 
is obtained by the cane, not from the ground 


On the Old Sugar 


Cane has been grown for two centuries 
g 


new cane varieties 


or through the roots, but from the air through 
the leaves. The leaf is to the sugar cane muc 
the leaves. The leaf is to the sugar cane 
much the same as the lungs are to man, and 
the mosaic disease attacks the cane by de- 
stroying the breathing ability of the leaf as 
consumption takes the life of man by destroy- 
ing the breathing ability of the lungs. Mo- 
saic had developed to an alarming degree in 
the Argentine, making swift and deathly 
progress, so by 1915, after a few years of its 





‘ 
Plantations in Louisiana where 


devastating activity, there was not a plan- 

tation in the Argentine sugar belt that was 
not broken, or a bank that was not involved. 
Something had to be done, but what? 

Dr. Arthur H. Rosenfeld, a product of our 
own Louisiana school of agriculture, who at 
that time was Assistant Director of Agricul- 
ture in Tucaman, Argentine, introduced some 
from Java. Java was 
then and still is the most advanced of all 
sugar cane growing countries, and has more 
scientific advancement to her credit than all 
other sugar producing countries put together. 
The Javanese are continuously experimenting 
with new methods of cultivating, propagating 
and crossing. The history of their work 
along this line would fill volumes. In their 
search for new varieties, the station at Java 
had successfully crossed some of their native 
eane with a wild cane found growing in India 
on the slopes of the Himalayas which, while 
it did not have much sugar, had nevertheless 
an enormous root structure to enable the 
plant to obtain food from the poor dry soil in 
which it grew, and had also a heavy fibre and 
leaf structure to protect it from the cold of 
the region in which it made its home. 

As I say, then, this wild cane had been 


successfully crossed with some of the native 
Java acnes which are rich in sugar and high 
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in tonnage, and the result was a cane which 
had the virtues of both of its parents, namely, 
high sugar content, large roots, resistance to 
cold, and heavy yield. A great many cross- 
ings were produced and multiplied, among 
them being P. O. J. 213, 36 and 234. P.O. J. 
stands for Pruf Ost Java, in other words, 


The 1,200-ton factory in operation at Matthews, La. 
Near the oldest Sugar Plantations in the United States 


East Java Experimenting Station. 

These new varieties the Argentine Station, 
under the direction of Dr. Rosenfeld, suc- 
ceeded in substituting for the old varieties, 
with the result that in a few years the Argen- 
tine sugar industry was back to normaley and 
since that time is gone steadily forward, 
until today it is so prosperous that a special 
tax has been levied on it. 

On one of his trips to Washington in 1921, 
Elliott Jones, Superintendent of Agriculture 
at Southdown Plantations, attended a con- 
ference presided over by Dr. E. W. Brandees 
pathologist of the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, Sugar Plant Division, in which Dr. 
Brandes cited the experience of Argentine and 
gave it as his opinion that the troubles of 
Louisiana were due to the same cause, namely, 
“mosaic disease,” and that we were then 
only beginning to feel its effects. Dr. Bran- 
des suggested that Louisiana might do well 
to seriously consider changing its seed to the 
P. O. J. varieties, which at that time had 
proved tolerant to the scourge. At the con- 
clusion of the meeting, Mr. Jones begged Dr. 
Brandes for some of the P. O. J. seed which 
the department had under observation in 
quarantine, and received ten eyes, weighing 
altogether probably ten pounds. 

Mr. Jones put these ten eyes in his suit case, 
took them home and planted them in a plot 
of ground in front of his house at Southdown. 
They grew, and grew luxuriantly. Next 
year, these ten eyes had produced many 
pounds of cane, which soon grew to tons, 


and the tons to thousands. This new cane 
had a rich, dark green color and the 
thick, strong strand of healthy cane with- 
out any signs of mosaic, while the native 
cane just across the way had the yellow, 
stunted appearance of a sick undernour- 
ished plant. 

The planters as a whole were 
still unconvinced. Yes, it was 
true, the cane looked good, but 
was its superiority inherent or 
was it simply due to the fact that 
Mr. Jones in his zeal might have 
given it more careful attention 
and better cultivation than the 
native cane growing nearby, 
which by this time clearly 
showed that it was in the “last 
stages,” or if it did really 
“grown on its own,” would it ma- 
ture, did it have any sugar in it; 
and if it had sugar, could it be 
milled in our mills? One or the 
other of these things must cer- 
tainly be wrong with it. Many 
came to see, and many shook 
their heads; the weather must 
still be responsible for the poor 
condtion of our old cane, and 
some cause, not disclosed, be re- 
sponsible for the condition of the new. 

By 1925 the low production reached by 
the old cane had seriously affected the 
business interests in New Orleans and the 
entire south Louisiana. The population 
of the sugar district was moving out, fac- 
tories were being closed and the business 
which New Orleans’ concerns had enjoyed 
previously in the sugar belt had dropped 
to the vanishing point. Something must 
be done. It is true the new canes looked 
promising, but if the planters would not 
plant them, or if the mills could not grind 
them, what good would they do? 

So, one day, the American Sugar Cane 
League held a special meeting and ap- 
pointed a permanent committee of three 
New Orleans business men, consisting of 
Mr. L. M. Pool, president of the Marine 
Bank & Trust Company, Mr. J. C. Watkins, 
vice-president of the Southern Pacific 
Lines, and the writer, with the president 
of the League as the fourth member, the 
duty of which committee it was to study 
the situation and find a remedy if possi- 
ble. It was necessary for the committee 
not only to find a remedy, but to raise the 
necessary money with which to put it into 
practcei, as the industry by this time was 
past helping itself. 

The committe studied the situation and 
concluded that the plight of Louisiana 
was not unlike that which Argentine had 
soccessfully passed through, and decided 
that the remedies to be applied were the 


same. Dr. Rosenfeld, who was so instru- 
mental in bringing back the industry in 
the Argentine, was communicated with 
and appealed to with the result that 
he was brought back to Louisiana to help 
rehabilitate the sugar industry of the South- 
and, a special fund having been established 
by private subscription for the purpose. 
Much work had to be done, many problems 
solved, many questions an swered, but little 
by little, one by one, the objections to the 
“new canes’ were over come, and one by 
one the planters began taking heart and 
planting as much of the new seed as was 
available. 

To change the seed of an entire atate is a 
stupendous’task and can be appreciated only 
when realizing that in Louisiana it takes 
400,000 tons of seed to do so in other words, 
a quantity sufficient to load 20,000 railroad 
ears. This enormous quantity of seed could 
not, of course, be grown in one place, but had 
to be propagated on or near the plantations 
which it was eventually intended for, and this 
could be accomplished only with the entire 
confidence and good will of the planters as a 
whole. To obtain this was among the first 
tasks that Dr. Rosenfeld undertook. 

As I stated earlier, the crop in 1910 was six 
millions tons of cane, and there were in opera- 
tion that year over 100 mills grinding cane, 
producing sugar and giving employment to 
over 100,000 souls. But the yield had 
steadily declined until 1926 the cane crop 
amounted to less than 700,000 tons, or barely 
one-eighth of what it had been fifteen years 
before and the planters reduced to the point 
where they could pay neither their taxes nor 
their help, and one by one the plantations 
were going under the hammer. During the 
same time, however, in the same land and 
under the same conditions, the ten little eyes 
had in the six years from 1921 to 1927 in- 
creased and multiplied until today we have 
over 100,000 acres of cane planted therefrom, 
and in another year the production of cane 
in Louisiana will be back to normal, the towns 
and plantations of the sugar belt be erhabili- 
tated, and the darky once more looking for- 
ward with a grin to ‘‘cane cuttin’ time.” 

During the last grinding season many 
hundred thousands of tons of this new cane 
were cut and milled. The results in every 
way justified the faith that the sponsors of 
the cane had, namely, that the yield in ton- 
nage per acre was heavier, the sugar content 
greater and the cost of production less than 
was the case with the old native varieties. 

And so the greatest industry of the great 
state’ of Louisiana, which is so vital to the 
prosperity of its people, has been saved by 
ten little seedling eyes of P. O. J. cane whicn 
Mr. Jones brought home from Washingtol 
in his little suit case back in 1921. 

Is not this truly a “romance of sugar”? 
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A Vendetta of the Hills 


A graphic story of California in which the romantic past is welded to more prosaic days in a stirring 
and exciting plot that harks back to the time of the wild and woolly West when wrong 
was liable not to be legally punished, but relentlessly avenged 


T was a June morning in mid-California. 
| The sun was just rising over the rim of 
the horizon, dissipating the purple haze 
of dawn and bathing in golden sunshine a 
great valley spread out like a parchment 
scroll. It was a rural scene of magnificent 
grandeur—encircling mountains, rolling foot- 
hills, and then the vast expanse of plain dotted 
here and there with clumps of trees and 
clothed with luxuriant grasses. 

Thousands of cattle were bestiring them- 
selves from their slumbers—some sniffing the 
air and bellowing lowly, others pawing the 
earth in an indifferent way, and all moving 
slowly toward one or other of the mountain 
streams that wound serpent-like through the 
valley, as if they deemed it proper to begin 
the day with a morning libation. 

To the south, commanding a narrow pass 
that pierced the Tehachapi mountain range, 
stood old Fort Tejon, dismantled now and 
partly in ruins, picturesque if no longer for- 
midable—a romantic relic of old frontier 
fighting days. In the foreground of the 
crumbling adobe walls, sheltered under giant 
oaks, was a trading store and _ postoffice 
combined. 

Within this building half a dozen men were 
in earnest conversation, swapping yarns even 
at that early hour. Perhaps they, too, like 
the cattle, had felt the call for their ‘‘morn- 
ing’s morning.”’ 

A young army officer, Lieutenant Chester 
Munson, was telling of a rough experience he 
had had a few days before with a mountain 
lion in one of the near-by rugged canyons. 

The story was interrupted by a sound of 
galloping hoofs. 

“Here’s Dick Willoughby,’ someone an- 
nounced. 

The rider brought his mustang to a panting 
stop, threw the bridle rein over its head, and, 
leaping lightly from his saddle, entered the 
store. 

Dick Willoughby was a tall, athletic, square 
jawed, grey-eyed young fellow who looked 
determinedly purposeful. He was originally 
an arehitect from New York City, but during 
the last five years had become an adopted son 
of the West—had made the sacrifice, or 
rather gone through the improving metamor- 
phosis, of assimilation. 

“Good morning, Ches, old 
shouted to the lieutenant. 

The latter returned the salutation with a 
friendly nod. 

“The camp was lonely without you last 
night, Dick,” he said. “‘Who is the fair 
senorita that keeps you away?” 

“That’s all right,’’ replied Willoughby, 
smiling. ‘I will tell you later.’”’ Then after 
a genial all-round greeting for the others pres- 
ent, he eagerly exclaimed: ‘Boys, she is 
coming.” 


boy,” he 


“What! Guadalupe?” shouted everyone 
in chorus of surprise. 

“Yes, Guadalupe is headed this way. I 
spied her on the mountain trail an hour ago, 
and thanks to my field glasses, was able to 
determine the moving speck was none other 
than the old squaw herself. She is just be- 
yond yon clump of trees and will be here 
shortly.” 

“T am wonderin’ if she’s got her apron 
filled again with them there gold nuggets,” 
remarked Tom Baker inquiringly, while a 
smile flitted over his grey-bearded counten- 
ance. “That squaw is a regular free-gold 
placer proposition.” 

“She would have been held up before now in 
the old days, eh, sheriff?” laughed one of the 
cowboys. Tom Baker had been sheriff for a 
long term of years in early times, and, al- 
though no longer in office, the title had still 
clung to him. 

“By gad!” exclaimed Jack Rover, another 
cowboy, and a gentlemanly young fellow in 
manner and appearance. “‘She’s not going 
to get back to her hiding-place this time, nor 
to that will-o’-the-wisp placer gold mine of 
hers unless she shows me.”’ 

“That will do for you,’ said Dick Will- 
oughby with an admonishing look. ‘Don’t 
you forget that Guadalupe, although an old 
Indian squaw, is also a human being. There 
is going to be no violence if I can prevent it.”’ 

“Well,” laughed Jack, pushing his hat 
back as if to acknowledge that he had been 
check-mated, ‘‘you’re my boss on the cattle 
ranch, and I’ll have to take your tip, I guess.” 

“T say, Dick,’ asked the other cowboy, 
“‘did you see anything of the white wolf?” 

“Do you mean the real wolf?’ interjected 
Jack Rover, ‘‘or the bandit, Don Manuel?” 

Willoughby was looking along the road and 
took no notice. 

“T guess both are real,’”’ mused Tom Baker, 
grimly smiling, and a general laugh followed. 

“Well, I for one will subseribe to that,” 
exclaimed Buck Ashley, storekeeper, post- 
master, bartender, and all-round generalis- 
simo of the trading establishment. “If Don 
Manuel is not a wolf in human form, and a 
bigger outlaw than Joaquin Murietta ever 
thought of being, why you may take my head 
for a football.” 

“But he’s dead, ain’t he?’’ asked the cow- 
goy who had introduced the subject of the 
white wolf. 

“Just one thing that I want to emphasize 
good and plenty to you fellers,’’ said Tom 
Baker, and‘* that is—’”’ 

“‘Here she comes!”’ interrupted Dick Wil- 
loughby. 

A hush fell over the group as the bent, 
aged figure of an Indian woman was seen 
approaching the store. Her features were 
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hidden by a shawl that closely muffled her 
head and shoulders. 

Buck Ashley saluted Guadalupe with a 
“How?” The squaw answered with the same 
abrupt salutation, shutfied up to the counter 
and said brokenly, ‘‘Coffee—sugar—tea— 
rice.”’” With her left hand she had gathered 
up the lower portion of her calico apron and 
held it pouch fashion. She thrust her right 
hand into the pocket so formed, and bringing 
forth a handful of gold nuggets, laid them on 
the counter. Some were the size of peas, and 
others as large as hulled hickory nuts. Not 
a word was spoken by the onlookers, who were 
wild-eyed in their astonishment. Soon inter- 
est rose to high tension. 

Buck Ashley tied up a large package of 
sugar and pushed it toward the bent form of 
his customer; then resting his hand on the 
counter, he looked fixedly at the squaw and 
said, ‘More gold.” 

Again she thrust her hand into the apron 
pocket and brought out another handful of 
nuggets, whereupon Ashley proceeded to tie 
up a large package of coffee. This done, he 
repeated the request for more gold. Old 
Guadalupe added another handful of nuggets 
to those already on the counter, and Ashley 
tied up a package of rice. 

The squaw looked up at the storekeeper 
for a moment and then said “‘Tea.” 

Buck Ashley’s laconic response was ‘‘More 
gold,’ and immediately another handful of 
nuggets was brought forth, whereupon a 
fourth package was deposited on, the counter. 

Old Guadalupe stowed the parcels in her 
apron on top of any remaining gold nuggets 
she might have brought. Then she turned 
and walked limpingly away, through the low 
brushwood toward a little grove of gnarled 
and twisted syeamores close to the ruined 
fort. 

When she had gone Buck Ashley observed, 
“No use following her—not a damn bit of use 
in the world! She'll make camp out there 
under the trees until some time tonight, and 
then vanish like a shadow in the dark.” 

While speaking, Ashley had been gathering 
up the gold. 

“T say, Buck,” observed Dick Willoughby, 
winking at his friend Lieutenant Munson, “‘it 
is my private opinion that that bandit, the 
White Wolf, has nothing on you.”’ 

Tom Baker laughingly chimed in: “If I 
am any judge, and I allow as how I am, Buck 
here would make that pound-of-flesh Shylock 
feller look like thirty cents Mex.” 

Ashley smiled greedily, but in a satisfied 
way, as he said with unruffled calm: ‘‘Guess 
I’d better weigh them nuggets and see how 
much the old squaw’s groceries cost her.”’ 

“The treacherous Indian and the honest 
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paleface,”’ laughed Dick Willoughby in a half- 
rebuking tone. 

Buck Ashley bridled up. 
with deep feeling. 

“Boys,” he said, “‘you think I’m a Shylock, 
a robber, a devil I expect, and everything 
that’s bad. I don’t talk much about myself, 
but just so you'll not think too blamed hard 
of me, I'll ask you a question. Supposen 
when you was only about fifteen years old, 
you stood by, tied hand and foot, and saw a 
lot of redskins sealp and kill your father and 
mother and two little sisters, and then rob 
your dead father of over ten thousand dollars 
in gold, run off the family stock, and take you 
to their camp to burn at the stake as a sort 
of incidental diversion at one of their pow- 
wow dances; and supposen you performed a 
miracle and got away and took an oath to 
kill and rob every derned Indian you might 
see throughout the remaining days of your 
life—what, then, if I reformed and gave up 
the killin’ and stuck to robbin’, would you 
blame me?” 

During this tragic recital of his wrongs the 
old storekeeper had become noticeably ex- 
cited. 

Dick Willoughby got up from the cracker- 
box where he had been resting, and advancing 
with hand extended, said: “‘Buck, what you 
have told us presents the whole matter in a 
new light. Shake!’ 

“Thanks,” replied the storekeeper as he 
turned away to wipe a mist from his eyes. 

Then quickly facing about, he ealled out in 
his usual gruff, hale and hearty manner: 
“Say. boys, what'll you all have? This 
round is on the house.” 


His voice rang 


They drank in silence. A fragment of 
Buck Ashley’s history had cleared away a 
good deal of previous misunderstanding. 


CHAPTER II 
Charmed Lives 


The spell of restraint that resulted from 
Buck Ashley’s story was at last broken by 
the cowboy, Jack Rover. 

“Look here, Dick,”’ he exclaimed, ‘‘T’ll give 
a month’s salary if you will let me take a 
chance and follow old Guadalupe. I’ve sim- 
ply got to find out and locate that sand-bar 
in some mountain stream from which she 
brings in all this gold. This is the third time 
I’ve seen our friend Buck Ashley collect a 
grocery bill from the old squaw,and the whole 
business, gold nuggets and all, is getting on 
my nerves. Why, I dreamed about it for a 
week last time I saw her forking out whole 
handfuls of gold.” 

“Very well,” replied Willoughby, “if you 
want to take the chance, Jack, go ahead. But 
it is a mad project which will end in my ex- 
pressing your remains back East, or else 
planting you in the cemetery on the hill. It’s 
up to you to make your choice before you 
tackle the job. You certainly know what 
happened to four or five others who at- 
tempted to follow the old squaw. Each 
mother’s son of them was buried the next 
day.” 

“Oh, that’s ancient history,” Jack retorted. 

“Not such very ancient hist’ry,”” remarked 
Tom Baker. “I myself saw young Bill 
MeNab drilled through the heart with a bullet 
that seemed to come from nowhere. After 
that I'll allow I wasn’t filled up with too much 


curiosity as to where Guadalupe hiked over 
the mountains.” 

“There was a regular sharp-shootin’ out- 
fit,’’ concurred Buck Ashley. 

“And there wan’t a sheriff in the country 
would have led a posse into that damned 
ambush,” Tom went on. “There wasn’t a 
sportin’ chance along that narrow ledge 
round which Guadalupe always disappeared. 
And with all them outlaws in the mountains!” 

“But the outlaws have been wiped out 
years ago,” persisted Jack Rover. 

‘“Mebbe,” said Tom Baker, sententiously. 

‘““You forget the White Wolf,’’ added Buck 
Ashley. 

“‘Which white wolf?’’ asked Jack. “I put 
that question before but got no answer.”’ 

“Both,” replied Tom. “To begin with I 
don’t believe that Don Manuel is dead at all. 
That was only a newspaper story. You may 
take it from me that the bandit won’t pass in 
his checks till he gets old Ben Thurston. I’m 
allowin’ as how Ben Thurston would quick 
enough give a thousand head of his fattest 
beeves just to rest easy in his mind on that 
seore. He'll find out, sure enough, some 
day.” 

“Yes, when the White Wolf finds him,” 
interjected the storekeeper with a _ terse 
emphasis. 

“‘What’s that old feud anyway?” queried 
Lieutenant Munson. “Tell me, Tom.” 

“Oh, it is an old story,” the sheriff an- 
swered. ‘I thought everybody knew about 
it, but of course you’re a newcomer. Well, 
you see,” he continued, clearing his throat 
and expectorating a copious and accurately- 
aimed pit-tew of tobacco juice toward a knot- 
hole in the floor, “the White Wolf’s father, 
Don Antonio de Valencia, a reg’lar high-toned 
grandee from Spain, had settled in these here 
parts away back longer than anyone could 
remember. He claimed this whole stretch 
of country from horizon to horizon. Then 
came the Americans, among them a govern- 
ment surveyor named Thurston. He had a 
pull at Washington and managed to get a 
legal grant to the San Antonio property. Of 
course the old Spaniard had no real title—his 
was just a sort of squatter’s claim. But they 
do say as how he had lived in this here valley 
more than half a century, so it was mighty 
hard luck to lose the land. And the boy 
Manuel never would admit the Thurstons had 
any right to call it theirs.” 

“‘Don Manuel had a younger sister,” inter- 
posed Buck Ashley. ‘Rosetta, a beautiful 
girl—looked like a morning-glory. Gad! but 
she sure had a purty face. You remember, 
Tom, don’t you?” 

“Oh, yes,” replied Tom Baker, “it’s not 
likely I should forget the poor girl. It was 
cause of her the quarrel became a bitter blood 
feud—the Vendetta of the Hills, as we got to 
calling it. You see,’ he went on, resuming 
the thread of his story, “‘old man Thurston’s 
son, Ben, the present owner of the rancho, was 
in his younger days a gay Lothario scamp, 
and he came from the East to his new home 
in California loaded down with a college edu- 
cation and a mighty intimate knowledge of 
the ways of the world that decent folks don’t 
talk about, much less practice. He had not 
been here a month until he commenced 
makin love to little Senorita Rosetta. Before 
the second sheep-shearin’ time came around, 
she was—well, in a delicate condition. To 
save himself and, as he thought, cover up the 


disgrace—you see he was engaged to a rich 
Eastern girl of prominent family—why, the 
young scoundrel conceived the hellish plot of 
lurin’ little Rosetta to Comanche Point one 
dark night. And when he got her there he 
threw her over the cliff—at least that’s the 
way the story goes. Guess Don Manuel was 
about twenty-five years old at that time, and 
Ben Thurston two or three years his junior, 
Well, the disgrace killed Rosetta’s father and 
mother. They died of grief and shame soon 
after the affair, almost on the same day, and 
Don Manuel buried them together in the old 
churchyard on the hill by the side of his 
murdered sister. And it was there and then, 
they say, that he took an oath to kill Ben 
Thurston. That was mor’n thirty eyars ago 
and the feud has been on ever since, and all 
us old-timers know hell will be poppin’ ’round 
here one of these days.” 

“But nobody ever sees the White Wolf, 
Don Manuel,” added Buck Ashley. ‘“That’s 
the extraornery part of it.” 

“Oh, you yourself are likely to see him one 
of these dark nights, Buck,” laughed Hack 
Rover, as he winked at the other boys. “A 
storekeeper that'll work night and day stack- 
ing up money year in and year out is liable to 
have a call sooner or later from the bandit 
and his friends.” 

“Oh, hell!’ was the laconic response of 
Buck Ashley. ‘‘Guess I sure can take care of 
myself.” 

“But Don Maniel may not be alive,” sug- 
gested the young lieutenant. 

“‘He’s alive right enough, make no mistake, 
said Tom Baker, ‘although I’ll allow I don’t 
know a single soul who has actually seen him 
personally for more’n twenty years. He isa 
kind of shadowy cuss. Everybody knows 
him by his old-time deeds of high-way robbin’ 
and all-round murderin’ for golden loot. I[ 
heard of a feller last year who claims to have 
seen the White Wolf when he was makin’ that 
last big stage delivery over by Tulare Lake. 
He was masked, and had all the passengers 
out on the roadside with their hands thrown 
up over their heads while he was takin’ their 
valuable away from them.” 

“It’s a dead cineh,’”’ Buck Ashley observed, 
‘“‘that whenever there was a hold-up or a rob- 
bery, or a murder in cold blood for money, 
why everybody knew that the White Wolf 
was again in the hills and playin’ his cut- 
throat game for pelf and plunder, or mebbe 
just for revenge against the gringos, whom he 
hated like hell. Sometimes he was not heard 
of in these parts for two or three years, and 
then he showed up more blood-thirsty than 
ever. His hand was agin every man, and it 
looked like as every man’s hand was agin 
him.” 

“T’ve been told,” said Dick Willoughby, 
“that when the White Wolf was a boy he 
saved the life of the old highwayman, Joaquin 
Murietta.” 

“Yes, them are facts,’’ replied Tom Baker. 
‘“‘Leastways I’ve heard say so. They claim 
that he saved Murietta’s life from a posse of 
deputies one night, and altho’ the White 
Wolf was only a boy at that time, yet a heap 
of people think he’s the only livin’ soul who 
knows the whereabouts and location of the 
secret cavern where Joaquin Murietta planted 
his loot, amountin’, they say, to millions of 
dollars in gold and jewels and valuables of 
all kinds. The retreat always proved a safe 
one for the murderin’ gang, and now they're 
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gone no one even to this day can find the 
place. It’s somewhere on San Antonio 
Rancho, but where? The White Wolf has 
kept his secret well.” 

“If old Pierre Luzon ever gets out of San 
Quentin,” remarked the storekeeper, “TI 
guess he could tell. But he’s up forlife. He 
was nabbed in that same Tulare Lake affair 
*bout which Tom had been talkin’.”’ 

“Yes,” said the sheriff, “two others were 
shot dead before they got back to the moun- 
tains. The White Wolf and Pierre were 
ridin’ alone when the Frenchie’s horse stum- 
bled. They picked him up insensible, a 
broken leg and concussion of the brain, and 
he was the only one of the gang who ever 
went to jail.” 

“God “Imighty,” exclaimed Buck, “old 
Pierre used to sit around in this here store 
day after day, smokin’ an old foreign-lookin’ 
pipe, and hardly speakin’ a word. He used 
to pretend he knew no English. We never 
once suspected that he was one of Don Man- 
uel’s bunch—always thought of him as an old 
sheepherder, a bit off his nut, who had saved 
a few dollars and was takin’ things easy. 
And hell, all the time he was the White Wolf’s 
look-out man, makin’ note of everything and 
passin’ the word o’ warnin’ when there was 
talk of the sheriff gettin’ busy.” 

“Tl allow Pierre Luzon fooled me proper,” 
concurred Tom Baker. ‘‘However, he got 
what was comin’ to him all right, a life sen- 
tence, though he ought to have been hanged. 
Well, perhaps it is only the White Wolf and 
Pierre Luzon who now know the cave where 
Joaquin Murietta cached his treasure.” 

“And Guadalupe perhaps as well,” re- 
marked Buck Ashley. 

“Yes, perhaps Guadalupe also,”’ assented 
the sheriff. “But the White Wolf keeps 
guard over her.” 

“That’s the real White Wolf this time,” 
laughed Dick Willoughby, with a nod toward 
the young lieutenant, who had been listening 
intently to the tale of weird romance. 

“The real White Wolf?’ replied Munson, 
enquiringly. ‘‘You’ve got me all tangled up. 
What do you mean?” 

“Don’t you know how Don Manuel came 
by his name of the White Wolf?’ asked the 
sheriff. 

“No, all this folk lore is new to me.” 

“Why, gosh all hemlock! He is named be- 
cause of a darn big white wolf that has been 
seen at different times in this here country for 
a hundred years.” 

“Wolves don’t live so long,’’ protested the 
lieutenant incredulously. 

“Well, this one does,”’ retorted Tom, curtly. 

Leastwise he’s been seen from time to time 
since ever I can remember. In the old days 
they named the White Wolf Rancho after 
this monster animal. It has a charmed life. 
No one ean kill this big fellow, altho’ lots of 
shots have been fired at him. And the same 
was true of Don Manuel de Valencia. He 
escaped so often that folks believed his life a 
charmed one. And so they called him the 
White Wolf.” 

“T saw the white wolf once myself,”’ said 
Buck Ashley, “‘the real white wolf that even 
now, as Tom says, guards old Guadalupe and 
makes it best for young fellows like you, Jack 
Rover, to leave the squaw alone when she 
makes back for her hidin’ place in the moun- 
tains. I'll never forget that morning, al- 
though it’s more or less twenty years ago. 
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-he great shaggy brute was following Guada- 
lupe along the trail like a Newfoundland dog. 
In those days I was out on the hills roundin’ 
up some mavericks. One of the calves broke 
from the herd and scampered along a trail 
that led directly in front of the old squaw. 
And say, boys, would you believe it? From 
less than half a mile away I saw with my own 
eyes that monster devil of a white wolf— 
white as the driven snow—make one terrific 
mad leap and grab that yearling by the neck 
Guadalupe spotted me and disappeared, and 
the white wolf trotted after her round the 
bend, carryin’ the dead calf in its jaws as a 
eat carries a mouse.” 

“Did you shoot at the wolf?’ excitedly 
asked Lieutenant Munson. 

“Shoot, hell! What would have been the 
use? Didn’t you hear what Tom Baker 
said? White wolves have charmed lives 
whether they go on two legs or four.” 


Cuapter III 
Feminine Attractions 


throat. ‘You fellers, I’m assoomin’, 

are all boys. I have been loafin’ ’round 
in this man’s land for forty years. I was here 
the day Don Manuel had been buryin’ his old 
father and mother from the little Mission 
Church, less than a quarter of a mile from 
where we are settin’. He was standin’ right 
in front of this store when young Ben Thurs- 
ton and two of his ranch hands rode up. If 
ever I saw real bravery it was that mornin’. 
Don’t take much bravery to do some things 
heroie when you have your artillery handy, 
but it requires the real stuff when you’re 
gunless. 

“Young Thurston spoke to his companions 
and they drew their guns and kept them lev- 
elec at Don Manuel as their boss dismounted. 

“Don Manuel was one of the handsomest 
young fellers I ever laid my two eyes on. He 
walked straight up to Thurston, and notwith- 
standin’ the two loaded pieces of artillery was 
pintin’ straight at him said: 

““*Ben Thurston, you are the man who 
killed my sister.’ 

***Vou are a damned liar!’ retorted Thurs- 
ton. 

** *Ves, you killed her,’ went on Don Man- 
uel. ‘I found this button in her dead hand, 
and right there, by God! is where it came 
from. Look at your coat. Your life shall 
pay for this dastardly murder. If I had my 
gun I would settle the matter now, notwith- 
standin’ that today I have been burying my 
beloved father and mother.’ 

“When young Thurston heard about there 
bein’ no gun, he snatched the tell-tale button 
from his aceuser’s hand, swung himself into 
his saddle, laughed mockingly, and with his 
quirt struck Don Manuel across the face; 
then he wheeled round his pony and rode 
away with his bodyguards in a cloud of dust. 

“God! I will never forget it. Don Manuel 
stood there, as white as a piece of paper, and 
never moved for a whole minute. The quirt 
had drawn the blood from his face in one long 
streak. At last he turned away with a re- 
solve in his eyes—one of them there terrible 
resolves that change the life of a man, and 
went back to the little church to finish the 
last sad rites to his people. It’s my opinion 
Don Manuel, from that very hour, turned 


Tom BAKER, the sheriff, cleared his 


bandit in his heart and took oath to murder 
all the gringos in California. 

“As I said before, that was thirty years 
back, and mebbe a little more, and I have 
never seen him since. But we all heard of 
him good and plenty. He certainly left a 
red trail.” 

A silence followed. Presently Buck Ashley 
in the way of explanation, said: 

“That tombstone on his sister’s grave was 
put up one night. Nobody saw it done, but 
everyone knows, of course, it was the work 
of Don Manuel. It has just one word— 
‘Hermana’—chiseled on the cross of white 
marble. That’s the Mexican for ‘sister,’ 
guess you all know. So the name Rosetta 
is only remembered by old-stagers here, like 
Tom Baker and me. And we ain’t forgotten 
her pretty face either. Poor little girl!’ 

““A doggoned shame,’ muttered the sheriff, 
meditatively, his eyes cast down. 

‘How about the law?” asked Lieutenant 
Munson. 

“The law!’ exclaimed Baker, raising his 
eyes and flashing a look of withering con- 
tempt. ‘‘What kind o’ law was there in those 
days and in these parts? A gun was usually 
both judge and jury. Besides, with the only 
bit of evidence gone, how could Don Manuel 
prove anything agin a rich young feller like 
Ben Thurston?” 

“But if he was laying for him all the time, 
how is it that the White Wolf never got his 
man all through those thirty years?” 

‘*Because Ben Thurston lit out—he was too 
derned seared to live on the rancho any 
longer. But that’s another story.” 

‘*Let’s have it, sheriff.” 

‘“‘Well, it’s a longish yarn, and p’raps you 
fellers are about tired of hearing me.”’ 

No one protested; there was rather a move- 
ment of settling down in pleased expectancy 
of something worth listening to. So Tom 
Baker continued: 

“Ben Thurston had one warnin’, good and 
plenty, and he didn’t wait around for a second 
one. After Don Manuel’s threat, he seldom 
left his home, and a little later went back 
East again. It wasn’t till more’n a year that 
he showed up agin at the rancho. This time 
he brought with him his Eastern bride, a fine, 
slap-dash young woman who could ride a 
horse and handle a team in good shape. But 
we could all see that she wasn’t too happy, for 
Ben Thurston started in to drink heavily, 
and she was ashamed of him and showed it.”’ 

“Guess it was to drown his conscience and 
keep from thinkin’ about Rosetta,” inter- 
jected Buck Ashley. 

‘Like as not,” assented Tom. ‘Well, any- 
how, he hadn’t been here very long afore Don 
Manuel got him—yes, got him fair and square 
although he managed to save his neck at the 
last moment. There was card-playin’ and 
drinkin’ one night at the rancho—Thurston 
had got a bunch o’ gay young dogs down from 
San Francisco. Mrs. Thurston had left the 
room, and was sittin’ out alone in the moon- 
light on the verandah. Suddenly she heard 
a sound that made her sit up and listen—the 
clatter o’ twenty pairs o’ gallopin’ hoofs a- 
comin’ straight for the house. She must ha’ 
known something about the vendetta, for she 
rushed in terror to her husband and gave him 
warnin’. He escaped by a back door, and a 
minute later the place was surrounded. The 
shootin’ came first from some of the ranch 
hands, who had tumbled out of the bunk 
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house and were spyin’ around corners. 
said later that the hold-up party numbered 
more’n twenty, some of them masked with 
handkerchiefs tied around their faces, but 
others bold as brass and not e¢arin’ a dang who 


They 


saw ’em. Among these last was Don Man- 
uel. But Pierre Luzon was a downy duck, 
for no one spotted him, although later on we 
came to know that he played the principal 
part that night, next to the leader of the gang. 

“Well, after the shootin’-scrap became 
general, there was a pretty seare in the ranch 
house—one of the card-players dropped, and 
the others were hiding under tables, when Don 
Manuel appeared and asked for Ben Thurston 
His wife, mighty brave, denied that he was 
there—he had left that afternoon for Visalia 
to buy some eattle, she boldly declared. Don 
Manuel, always the true gentleman, mark ye, 
was for believin’ her when Pierre, his face 
masked, came in from the verandah and in a 
low voice passed some words to his chief. 
Mrs. Thurston knew in a moment that her 
bluff was goin’ to be called, and, while the 
outlaws were confabbin’, darted from the 
room. 

“But Pierre was just as quick out by the 
verandah, and before she got to the door o’ 
the woodshed beyond the horse corral, he was 
there to block her passage. It was Pierre 
who had caught a glimpse of the fugitive 
sneakin’ into this out-building, and now he 
knew for certain that Thurston was hiding 
among the bags o’ wool inside. But a cor- 
nered man is a dangerous animal, and it 
might mean a good few lives if the door was 
opened and any attembt made to rush the 
place. 

“The gang was soon buzzin’ all around; 
the woman, now almost in hysterics, was 
hustled aside, and a few bundles of loose hay 
was being dumped into the shed through an 
open window. A match did the _ rest. 
Within three minutes the door opened and 
Thurston came staggerin’ out through thick 
clouds of smoke. Pierre grabbed him and 
had a noose around his neck in double-quick 
time. 

“The shootin’ was over before this, and 
some of the ranch hands were lookin’ on from 
a little distance, for now everyone knew that 
it was only the boss that the night-riders were 
after. So more’n one was able afterwards to 
tell the story—how the young wife threw her- 
self at Don Manuel’s feet, and with sobs and 
tears pleaded for merey. And by the living 
God she won out even after the rope, with her 
husband at the end of it, had been swung over 
the limb of a near-by sycamore. 

“The White Wolf stood stock-still for per- 
haps a minute, weighin’ things like, his arms 
folded across his breast. Then he raised the 
weepin’ woman, and, turnin’ to Thurston, 
now half-dead with fear, laid hold of him by 
the shoulder and shook him as a terrier shakes 
arat. Then with his other hand he flung the 
noose around from his neck. ‘Take your 
miserable life, then, this time’—that’s what 
Don Manuel said. ‘Take it, but the day will 
come when we shall meet again, man to man, 
with no woman’s tears to save you.’ And he 
pushed Thurston away contemptuously, top- 
plin’ him over like a ninepin, and a minute 
later rode off at the head of his men.”’ 

The narrator paused, and there was a gen- 
eral murmur of repressed excitement. 

““My word, that’s a peach of a story,”’ ex- 
claimed Jack Rover. 


‘He certainly was a chivalrous fellow, this 
old-time Don Manuel,’ remarked the lieu- 
tenant. 

“And don’t you see,” said the sheriff, ‘that 
when a man acted like that and spoke like 
that, his words must come true? Don’t tell 
me that Don Manuel today is dead while Ben 
Thurston is still alive. But he has taken 
mighty good care of himself ever since that 
day. He an’ his wife skipped East the very 
next morning, and I’m told they neverstopped 
till they got to Europe. Nobody knows 
where exactly they lived during the time that 
followed, but news came through years later 
that the wife had died, somewhere in the 
south of England, leaving a son behind. 
That’s young Marshall who has come West 
with his dad now—the young man’s first visit 
and his father’s last one, ’I reckon, if he sells 
the ranch, as I’m told he’s trying to do.” 

“But I say, boys,” observed Jack Rover, 
“what do you suppose the White Wolf did 
with all the gold he took away from the 
people? It’s said that in one stage robbery 
he got over fifty thousand dollars of the 
yellow stuff.’ 

“Hid it,’’ replied Buck Ashley, “with 
Joaquin Murietta’s hoarded gold. For it’s 
sure as sure can be that Don Manuel came 
to know the secret o’ the bandits’ eave where 
Murietta used to store his loot. The only 
thing anybody else knows is that it is around 
here somewheres.”’ 

“But they do say,” observed one of the 
cowboys, “whatever Sheriff Baker may think, 
and you, too, Buck, that Don Manuel is 
sure ’nuff dead. Most folks hereabouts be- 
lieve that the White Wolf has gone to his long 
restin’ place, sort a j’ined forces with old 
Joaquin Murietta. The Tulare Lake affair 
was, I guess, his last raid.” 

“He ain’t dead,”’ muttered Tom, determin- 
edly, while Buck Ashley also shook his head 
in repudiation of the cowboy’s theory. 

‘“‘Well, I happen to know,” observed Dick 
Willoughby, “that Mr. Thurston has run 
down the story of the White Wolf’s death in 
that Seattle saloon brawl pretty thoroughly, 
and he is of the opinion that the big-featured 
articles in the San Francisco and Los Angeles 
papers were correct—that the dead man’s 
identity was absolutely established.” 

“That’s how he’d wish it to be, at all 
events,’”’ said Buck Ashley. “But even now, 
when Ben Thurston ventures to come home 
to the rancho, he brings with him a great big 
hulking body-guard—Leach Sharkey, I’m 
told is the fellow’s name. That don’t look 
much like believin’ the White Wolf to be dead 
and the vendetta played out, does it? You 
ean see it in his hang-dog face that it isn’t any 
real pleasure for him to be around in these 
parts. He ain’t once paid me a visit at the 
store. Guess he thinks his hide’ll last longer 
by stickin’ close to home. You owe your job 
o’ runnin’ his cattle, Dick Willoughby, to the 
fact that he’s still plumb seared.” 

“Oh, well, I am in his employ,”’ said Dick 
Willoughby, ‘and I’m inclined to give him 
the benefit of the doubt as regards these ugly 
rumors and idle stories. He has always been 
on the square with me. But perhaps he'll 
stick to the rancho, now he believes the White 
Wolf to be dead.” 

‘“‘He may believe it, but, as Buck says, why 
then the bodyguard?” commented the sheriff 
as he relighted his pipe. 

“Yes,”’ replied Dick Willoughby, “but I 


ee, 


believe he is thinking of letting Leach Sharkey 
go. Personally I would be willing to wager 
that Don Manuel, whom no one has seen 
since that last raid on the stage coach, is dead 
and sleeping with his sires.”’ 

“Well, dead or alive,” exclaimed Jack 
Rover, ‘“‘I don’t care a hang for the White 
Wolf and his buried treasure. But what | 
would like to know is the exact location of that 
rippling mountain stream, the identical sand- 
bar where the old squaw Guadalupe gathers 
up her pocket change with which to buy 
groceries. That would be a heap better than 
any blooming cave. Them’s my sentiments.’ 

As he said this he threw some silver on the 
bar and invited everybody to lubricate. 

“Just nominate your poison, boys, and let’s 
drink to my finding old Guadalupe’s gold 
mine.” 

They all laughed good-naturedly, and 
Lieutenant Munson declared that he thought 
he would put in the balance of his furlough 
days prospecting. ‘You know,” he ex- 
plained in an aside to the storekeeper while 
the latter was preparing the drinks, “I am 
only here to visit my old college pal, Dick 
Willoughby, and incidentally see the place 
where my father was a soldier in the early 
California days. He was stationed several 
years in Fort Tejon.” 

“That was before my time,”’ said Buck 
Ashley. ‘‘The soldiers had abandoned the 
old fort when I came first into these parts.” 

Meanwhile Dick Willoughby was clinking 
glasses with Jack Rover. 


“There are some mighty pretty little senor- 
itas hereabouts,”’ said Dick, “‘good American 
blood mixed with Spanksh blood, you know, 
and all that. If a fellow could only find the 
right one, Jack—he wouldn’t be losing any 
time in chasing after the old squaw’s secret 
gold mine or the White Wolf’s buried mil- 
lions.” 

Jack Rover laughed outright. 

“T say, Dick, what are you reddening up 
about? Gee, if I had as fine a lead as you 
have staked out, I’d feel the same way. 
Ain’t that right, Buck?” 

Buck Ashley winked at Jack Rover and 
said: “If you mean who I think you mean, 
you sure are righter than right. I speak wide 
open and unrestrained when I give it as my 
opinion that Miss Merle Farnsworth is the 
finest specimen of young womanhood that I 
ever set eyes on, and I have seen some girls 
East as well as West. Take it from me, she 
is a jewel, she is a regular beauty rose. Yes,” 
he went on, “and too damned good for that 
young Thurston whelp, who hangs around 
tryin’ to act smart whenever she and that 
old duenna chaperon of hers comes here to 
trade. I’ll simply boot him out of the store 
one of these days.” 

Dick Willoughby smiled in a satisfied way 
as he moved toward the door. 

“Well, hold on, Dick,” called out Jack 
Rover, don’t be in such a dangnation hurry. 
I’ll ride with you in a minute. I’ve just got 
this to say to you, Buck Ashley, that I like 
you better than ever for what you've said 
about Marshall Thurston. Even though I’m 
working for the Thurston outfit, I’m free to 
express my opinion that that young feller 
is about the meanest specimen of low-down 
humanity I’ve ever struck.” 

“Tt’s a case of the second decadency, | 
suppose,” remarked Munson. ‘The worth- 
Continued on page 413 
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“> VERYDAY ECONOMICS” comes to 
kK our desk from Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pan, Publishers, and the first glance dis- 
closes that it is something quite different 
from most books of the kind. Secondarily, 
it is entitled ““A Case and Problem Book,” 
prepared by R. M. Rutledge, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Economics in Utah Agricultural 
College, with the editorial collaboration of 
F. D. Daines, Professor of Poltical Sci- 
ence; V. D. Gardner, Assistant Professor of 
Business Administration; W. L. Wanlass, 
Dean of the School of Business Adminis- 
tration—all of the Utah Agricultural Col- 
lege. The entire work finally coming under 
the editorial supervision of L. A. Rufener, 
Professor of Economics, West Virginia 
University. 

All lists of author collaborators and asso- 
ciate editor might tend to discourage the 
average person from an attempt to read 
such a heavily-titled and editorialized prod- 
uct, but from the introduction to the close 
of its four hundred pages of text it car- 
ries out its subject matter in a most inter- 
esting manner, calling upon the thought of 
the reader or the student in an enticing 
way, that gives him great zest for this sub- 
ject of “Everyday Economics.” 

Let us quote from the Introduction by 
Mr. Rutledge. 


“Business colleges of the ‘how-to-do’ type 
have grown with unbelievable rapidity. 
But they have generally failed to produce 
the creative thinker or the executive type 
of mind. 

“At first, schools of business administra- 
tion in colleges followed this lead, only to 
find that the shallowness of their teaching 
was bringing them into disrepute with their 
colleagues in the fields of economics and of 
the other social sciences, the aim of which 
is to develop the reasoning powers of the 
student. Within the past few years a new 
note has been struck. The schools of busi- 
ness haye developed the ‘case-method’ of 
teaching accounting, business administra- 
tion, finance, sales management, and the 
other applied phases of business. 


“This new method has won the respect 
and admiration of the teachers of economic 
theory, which has in some instances re- 
sulted in their copying the exact form of 
presentation as well as the idea. We believe 
this is a mistake in that it fails to take into 
account the basic difference in the two types 
of material to be presented. The courses 
in business administration are essentia'ly 
factual, and for them “case books” whi 4 
present additional facts over which the stu- 
dents may ponder have proved of inestima- 
ble value. But courses in economic theory 










































































































A Quick Survey of Everyday Economics 


A symposium of views and comment in the swift changing currents of Everyday Economics presented 
with a purpose of understanding the whys and wherefores of business in these whirling times 


are not factual courses. Textbooks for 
these courses present just enough facts to 
illustrate the logical steps in the develop- 
ment of a theory of the relationships of 
these facts. ‘Case books’ for courses in 
economic theory must be built on lines 
which correspond to those of the text them- 
selves, and not on the plan which is needed 
for courses in business administration. 


“To meet this need, the plan of this case 
book is different from that of all of its 
predecessors in the field. Its aim is to pre- 
sent economic theory in the form in which 
the students will meet it when they leave 
the classroom. Sermons, editorials, the 
proclamations of government officials, pop- 
ular novels, Rotary Club and labor union 
speeches, the subtle persuasion of the sales- 
man, the decisions of our judges, the argu- 
ments for and against legislation on the 
floor of Congress—all are packed full of 
economic theories of varying degrees of 
soundness. 


“This case book presents the meat of 
these various economic theories in short 
arguments of the type which the student 
will encounter in actual life. Each item is 
separate and distinct from each other item 
and presents some idea with the enthusiasm 
of the advocate. Here are editorials simi- 
lar to those in the many journals or news- 
papers which are pledged to propagandize 
the ideas of particular groups. Here are 
quotations from literature insidiously pre- 
senting ideas which the authors hope may 
some day be accepted. Here are one-sided 
denunciations or meaningless platitudes 
similar to those frequently delivered from 
pulpits and by after-dinner speakers. At 
the outset the cases involve single princi- 
ples; as the text progresses the cases be- 
come longer and more complex. 


“Few of these items are wholly sound or 
wholly wrong in their economic theories. 
Like the ideas of the usual advocate for a 
particular cause, many of them contain just 
enough truth to make them seem plausible 
to unthinking persons. Seen alone in liter- 
ature or heard from the pulpit as separate 
entities, most of them would be acceptable 
to many of our citizens. But presented to- 
gether the items clash with each other so 
violently that the students must take sides 
and prepare to defend their decisions. In 
this book this intent is furthered by the 
vehemence of the presentation of the many 
ideas. In each one the advocate or the op- 
ponent of an idea seeks to convert the en- 
tire class to his views. 


“The writers have used this method in 
their classes with success. No class will 
unanimously accept all of the conflicting 


ideas. In family background, previous ex- 
perience, religious affiliation, business con- 
tacts, and school training, the students all 
differ. The strong presentation of an idea 
may win the absolute, though unthinking, 
support of some students while repelling 
others because of their differing mental 
backgrounds. Thus, a classroom argument 
may be precipitated. Interest in the de- 
bate may be aroused. But the teacher 
should have the situation well in hand by 
virtue of the asignment in the main text 
used in the course which has laid the foun- 
dation for a sound conclusion from the men- 
tal contest. 


“Most of the cases which have been se- 
lected are close to the lives of the students. 
The writers have sought to avoid those 
which are not of intimate concern, which, 
because of the very ‘distance’ from the lives 
of students, are vague and intangible. A 
case drawn from the monetary system of 
India or the policy of a billion-dollar com- 
pany, is likely to leave the student with the 
feeling that the theories of economics may 
be true enough in such situations, but have 
no relation to the experiences which he: has 
had or expects to have. So he leaves the 
classroom unable to apply the theories of 
the text. The aim of the writers of this 
case book has been to state each idea in 
such a general fashion that it will find its 
counterpart in nearly all regions of the 
United States, depending upon homely lan- 
guage and everyday events for concreteness 
in presentation.” 

To fully incorporate in this review of 
“Everyday Economics” a complete idea of 
the subtle method pursued by Professor 
Rutledge to strike immediately into the 
whirl of life as it affects the student, the 
first subheading under Chapter I is quoted 
herewith 


SPENDTHRIFT YOUTH 

Now you have a fair sample of this really 
remarkable, thought-provoking presenta- 
tion of “Everyday Economics.” 

Further along in this same chapter is the 
subheading XI, “ILL FARES THE LAND... 
WHERE WEALTH ACCUMULATES.” 

“The Deserted Village,” by Oliver Gold- 
smith, is the only poem we find quoted in 
the entire text book. It was certainly a fine 
application of practical professorship to 
thus quote a memorable classic so near the 
beginning of the theorizing. 

Surely there can be no more interesting 
book than this to arouse and hold an in- 
terest in the most popular of the social 
sciences, for economic theory is presented 
in an interesting manner which reverber- 
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ates with immediate contact outside of the 
class room. 
* *% * 

Turning now to a chapter dealing with 
“Industrial Monopolies and Government 
Control” there is a generous supply of 
questions and problems over which the stu- 
dent can ponder. It begins with the words 
of Washington. 


I. WASHINGTON’S OPINION OF 
MONOPOLISTS 
{From a letter to Joseph Reed, dated Decem- 
ber 12, 1778, in The Writings of George 

Washington, Vil, 282. Edited by Worthing- 

ton Chauncey Ford.) 

It gives me great pleasure to find that 
there is likely to be a coalition of the Whigs 
in your State, and that the Assembly of it 
are so well disposed to second your en- 
deavors in bringing those murderers of our 
cause, the monopolizers, forestallers, and 
engrossers, to condign punishment. It is 
much to be lamented that each State long 
ere this has not hunted them down as the 
pests of society, and the greatest enemies 
we have to the happiness of America. I 
would to God, that one of the most atrocious 
in each State was hung in gibbets upon a 
gallows five times as high as the one pre- 
pared by Haman. No punishment, in my 
opinion, is too great for the man who can 
build his greatness upon the country’s ruin. 


1. If Washington were alive to-day, would 

he prefer to support the Sherman Anti- 
Trust Law or the Interstate Commerce 
Commission? 
Would Washington be a supporter of 
such measures as the McNary-Haugen 
Bill? (See Item VII, Chapter XXXIX.) 
Would Washington to-day favor trade 
association activities? 

. Would the differences in the extent of the 
division of labor in Washington’s time 
and now be likely to affect his attitude 
on monopolies if he were alive to-day? 


Il. J. C. PENNY’S FORM OF 


ORGANIZATION 


The manager of a J. C. Penney Company 
store and a college graduate were discuss- 
ing the possibilities of promotion in event 
that the latter should secure employment in 
that firm. The manager urged acceptance 
of appointment as follows: 

“If you work with us for one year and 
make good you will be eligible for appoint- 
ment as assistant manager in one of the 
branches of the company. Your salary even 
then will be nothing wonderful, perhaps 
$100 to $150 per month, depending upon 
the location of the store. Your real chance 
will come after you have served in this po- 
sition for two years. Then you will be eli- 
gible for appointment to a managership of 
a new store. 

“You will then subscribe for one fourth 
or one third of the capital stock of the new 
store to be paid for from your own earn- 
ings as manager. J. C. Penney and Com- 
pany will subscribe for one-third or one- 
half of the stock, and the balance will be 
subscribed by the manager of the store who 
has recommended the establishment of the 


new branch and your appointment as its 
new manager. Then, as you accumulate 
wealth for yourself, after paying for your 
own stock, you in turn can invest in new 
stores in the chain and can appoint as man- 
agers those who have worked up under your 
own supervision as assistant managers. 
“The chain-store idea as worked out by 
J. C. Penney is nearly watertight against 
failure and provides for indefinite expan- 
sion. The parent company does not own 
even half of the stock of most of the stores, 
but its prestige is so great that it controls 
the policies of all just as truly as though it 
owned the stock. At least two local men 
have their own money invested and can 
check up on each other’s actions, thus re- 
lieving the parent company of a large pro- 
portion of risk and costs of supervision. 
“You should overlook the low initial sal- 
ary you will receive and tie up with this 
company. You have it in you to succeed.” 


1. What type of business organization is 
described in this talk? 
If this type of organization should spread 
until most of the dry-goods business is 
involved, would it be a monopoly? 
Why has the J. C. Penney Company 
escaped all legal opposition which might 
result from its type of organization? 
Is this an example of horizontal or ver- 
tical combinations? 


III. CONDEMNS THE SHERMAN ANTI- 


Trust LAw 


Wonders will never cease. The San Fran- 
cisco national convention of the American 
Federation of Labor has put its stamp of 
approval upon monopolies. Its pet child, 
the Sherman Anti-Trust Law, after over a 
third of a century of adoration and eulogy, 
has been cast into the discard by the leaders 
of organized labor. At this convention the 
motion was passed instructing its officers to 
seek the modification or repeal of this law. 


When Congress inserted in the Esch- 
Cummins Railroad Act of 1920 a mild ap- 
proval of railroad monopolies in restricted 
territories, no one was particularly sur- 
prised. And in 1922, when President Cool- 
idge, the sphinx of conservative New Eng- 
land, in his annual message to Congress 
recommended a strengthening of this trend, 
it was not a cause for comment. But even 
these spokesmen of “Big Business” could 
not dare to attack the sacred anti-trust 
laws as applying to business in general. 


What has occurred to wean the labor 
leaders from the trust-busting ideals of yes- 
terday? Shades of Teddy Roosevelt! Sam- 
uel Gompers may be expected to rise from 
his grave to wrest the scepter of labor from 
the hands of his successor, Green, whose 
economic theories are so novel. 

Can it be that the laborers fear the teeth 
of this decrepit monopoly-eater? That can- 
not be, for the Clayton Act exempted labor 
organizations from many of the restrictions 
of the Sherman Anti-Trust Act. 

Can it be that labor recognizes the eco- 
nomic forces which are irresistibly driving 
all business into monopolistic organiza- 
tions? Such a trend is inevitable and must 


result in good for all, including labor itself. 
That which all men instinctively want, all 
men will ultimately have. The wastes of 
competitive production are apparent to all. 
Labor cannot secure what is not produced. 
If wastes are eliminated, labor can safely 
expect to secure to itself a larger share of 
the product of society. 


1. If you had been a delegate to this con- 
vention, should you have voted for the 
repeal of the Sherman Anti-Trust Law 
of 1890? 

- In view of the protection given by the 

Clayton Act, why should labor interest 
itseif at all in the Sherman Act of 1890? 
Is the assumption that large-scale enter- 
prises or monopolies can reduce costs of 
production well founded? 
If the law is repealed, will labor secure 
its proportion of the savings which will 
be effected, or will economic inequality 
be increased? 


IV. A VEGETABLE FARMERS’ MARKET 


In a certain city the independent grocers 
are being hard pressed by the chain stores. 
In the spring of 1928 they organized as the 
“Red and White” Coéperative Association 
for collective buying, and among other ac- 
tions employed a buyer to represent all of 
them each morning at the growers’ public 
market. These views of future develop- 
ments were expressed by a group of vege- 
table growers. 

Farmer number 1. “I don’t know what 
will happen to us. Up to date we have been 
securing fair prices for our produce be- 
cause there have been nearly as many buy- 
ers on the market as there have been sellers. 
Now there will be only four buyers, one 
each to represent the Piggly-Wiggly, O. P. 
Skaggs, Safe-Way chains, and the Red and 
White Association. They can easily take 
breakfast together, decide upon the price 
they will pay and beat us down to a starva- 
tion basis.” 

Farmer number 2. “If they try that 
game, we can fight fire with fire and organ- 
ize to sell through one man. Then our one 
man can charge a monopolistic price and 
beat them at their own game.” 

Farmer number 3. “Yes, if we try that, 
some poverty-stricken member will pull out 
and break our prices. We could stop this, 
however, by having each farmer put up a 
deed to his land as security for the rest of 
us.” 

Farmer number 4. “And if we tried that, 
some one will get the bright idea of start- 
ing up a strike-breaker’s vegetable farm, or 
California will ship in enough to break our 
prices. No, if the buyers try getting to- 
gether like you predict, I’m going to get out 
of the game.” 


1. What type of organization is that which 
(a) farmer number 2, and (6b) farmer 
number 3 propose? Is either type legal 
—(a) for an intrastate organization in 
your State; (b) for an organization 
doing an interstate business? 

If the chain stores try to act as farmer 
number 1 predicts, is there a legal rem- 
edy for the growers in your State? 
Are the conditions of production on the 
part of the farmers such that a growers 
monopoly would be feasible? 
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ERE is an “Anthology of Poems 
H] about places, not people, on the 

European Continent.” A book for 
the traveler who enjoys his trip all the 
more, when the places he sees are de- 
scribed so beautifully by those who have 
looked upon them before him. It is also 
a book for the one who, unable to travel, 
can read and let his imagination carry 
him to European countries. The poems are 
written about the famous spots in Eu- 
rope. The authors are the best-known 
throughout this country and Europe. 
Thomas Bailey Aldrich, John Masefield, 
Arthur Guiterman, Sara Teasdale, and 
many other modern as well as older poets. 
There is a poem by the well remembered 
and much loved poet Eugene Field whose 
children’s poems will live forever. His 
poem “Nightfall in Dordrecht” appears in 
the Holland section of the book— 


A Dream-one comes to button your eyes 
That wearily droops and blink 

While the old mill buffets the frowning skies 
And scolds at the stars that wink; 

Over your face the misty wings 
Of that beautiful Dream-one sweeps, 

And rocking your cradle, she softly sings 
“Sleep little tulip, sleep!” 


In the England section appears the 
poem “In Westminister Abbey” written of 
the Poet’s Corner by Thomas Bailey 
Aldrich— 


Tread softly here; the sacredest of tombs 

Are those that hold your Poets. Kings and 
queens 

Are facile accidents of Time and Chance. 

Chance sets them on the heights, they climb 
not there! 


But he who from the darkling mass of man 
Is on the wing of heavenly thought upborne 
To finer ether, and becomes a voice 

For all the voiceless, God anointed him: 

His name shall be a star, his grave a shrine. 


From Robert Louis Stevenson comes 
this poem of Scotland— 


In the highlands, in the country places 
Where the old plain men have rosy faces, 
And the young fair maidens 

Quiet eyes; 


Where essential silence cheers and blesses, 
And forever in the hill-recesses 

Her more lovely music broods and dies! 

Brood and dies. 


In the France section of the book we 
find the poem “Paris” by the famous 
soldier-poet Alan Seeger. 


First, London, for its myriads; for its height, 
Manhattan heaped in towering stalagmite; 
But Paris for the smoothness of the paths 
That lead the heart into heart’s delight. 


In the section “Italy” is the poem “Ven- 
ice” by the great American poet, Henry 
Wadsworth Longfellow— 


White swan of cities slumbering in thy nest 
So wonderfully built among the reeds 

Of the lagoon that fences thee and feeds, 

As sayeth the old historian and thy guest. 


It is always interesting to know the im- 
pressions of others who came before. They 


Eugene Field 


have said so well what we should like to 
say but probably could never do that it 
makes each place seem more interesting 
than it otherwise would. There are, of 
course, many other poems all worthy of 
the places they describe. 

The book “Parnassus En Route,” was 
compiled by Kenneth Horan and published 
by the MacMillan Company of New York. 
Price $2.00. 


* * * 


JOHN CAMERON’S ODYSSEY 
By Andrew Farrell 


\V ITH the fast disappearance of the 
old days of square-rigged merchant 
ships and their rough, hardy seamen, 
people read with eagerness the few books 
about those adventurous days, and es- 
pecially the books that are written by 
those who have known and have had ac- 
tual experience to tell about them. 
Andrew Farrell has ably recorded the 
experiences of one of the real old-timers. 
A Scotsman who spent most of his long 


life on the sea. He was born in Scotland 
in 1851. He sailed the Atlantic, Indian 
and Pacific Oceans and died in Japan 
May 23, 1925. He began writing his Mem- 
oirs, a holographic manuscript of 998 
closely written pages when he was more 
than seventy-two years of age. He was 
Captain John Cameron, who, a true Scots- 
man, wasn’t content until he had chron- 
icled the events of his interesting career. 
Andrew Farrell carefully edited and 
transcribed this manuscript so that in 
1928 the MacMillan Company of New York 
published the book, “John Cameron’s 
Odyssey.” John Cameron died before 
this work was completed and therefore 
rever saw his writings in print. 

The book is an interesting narrative of 
the sea in the days of sailing vessels— 
the story of Cameron’s eventful life. He 
knew _ missionaries, drunken traders, 
Spanish Dons, Papuan cannibals, rogues 
and murderers, brown kings and chiefs 
and the world-famous author of “Treas- 
ure Island’, Robert Louis Stevenson. His 
many adventures: on the sea and in 
strange countries are interesting and his 
descriptions are accurate. The story is 
told as nearly as possible in John Cam- 
eron’s own style. From it, one can catch 
a glimpse into the adventurous days gone 
by, before the great white sails of the 
clippers ships were overtaken by the 
speeding liner. Published by MacMillan, 
$4.50. 


* * * 


IN THE IMPERIAL SHADOW 
By Saghaphi 


M OTION pictures have frequently 
delved into the mysterious lore of 
ancient Persia and brought to the people 
many fascinating and sometimes fairly 
accurate stories of that country. It is in- 
teresting to learn from a first hand ac- 
count of one who actually grew up in 
Persia that it is wholly as romantic, 
treacherous and interesting as it has been 
painted. Misza Mahmaud Khan Saghaphi 
has written in an attractive and intelligent 
style a thrilling story of his own boyhood 
in Persia. His father was court physician 
to the Mad Sha of Persia who was assassi- 
nated in 1896. His family is the house of 
Saghapi, celebrated in song and legend for 
two thousand years. 

When a little boy at the most splendid 
court of Persia since the days of Cyrus of 
Antiquity the wonders of the eastern world 
passed before his eyes. 

He saw the horrors of the jails where 
men were driven to insanity in a short time. 


Continued on page 413 
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Angry Customer: “These eggs aren’t 
fresh.” 

Indignant Grocer: “Not fresh? Why, the 
boy brought them from the country this 
morning.” 

Customer: “What country?” 

* * * 

Mother: “Why Grace, how in the world 
did you get so messed up while riding?” 

Grace: “I rode in the rumple seat.”— 
Patton's Weekly. 


* * * 


Young Harold was late for Sunday school, 
and the minister inquired the cause. “I 
was going fishing, but father wouldn’t let 
me,”” announced the lad. 

“That’s the right kind of a father to 
have,” replied the reverend gentleman. 
“Did he explain the reason why he would 
not let you go?” 

“Yes, sir. He said there wasn’t bait 
enough for two.”—Fulham Chronicle. 

*& * * 

None in Stock.—Floorwalker: “That cus- 
tomer said you did not show her common 
civility.” 

Salesgirl: “Uh, I showed her everything 
in this department.”—Life. 

* * * 

The gob was worrying. “Tell me about 
it,” said his pal. “Get it off your chest.” 

“I wish I could,” moaned the gob. “I’ve 
got ‘Marguerite’ tattooed there and the girl 
I’m engaged to marry is named ‘Helen’.” 

* * * 

Jerry: “I hear, Pat, they’ve gone bone 
dry in the village where your brother lives.” 

Pat: “Dry, mon’ they’re parched. I’ve 
just had a letter from Mike an’ the postage 
stamp was stuck on with a pin.”—Patton’s 
Weekly. 

x * * 

A woman had taken her five-year-old boy 
into the voting booth while her husband 
voted in that adjoining. When they met, 
after casting their ballots, the little chap 
said to his father: 

“Daddy, mother must love all the politi- 
cians.” 

“How is 
know. 

“Well, I saw her mark kisses in front of 
a lot of their names.” 


that?” the father wanted to 


* * * 

A Scotchman was taking a friend over a 
new house he had built. 

“But,” exclaimed the visitor, “I notice 
that you’ve not pasted the paper on the 
walls, but nailed it. What is that for?” 

“Oh, aye,” responded the Scotchman. 
“You see, we may not be living here al- 
ways.” 


First Roman (at a Christian massacre) : 
“We’ve got a capacity crowd, but still we’re 
losing money. The upkeep on the lions is 
pretty heavy.” 

Second Roman: “Yes, sir. Those lions 
sure do eat up the prophets.”—Selected. 


* * * 


As he gazed into the small, round white 
face so close to his own, noted the two small 
hands pressed up against it, he shuddered. 

“Gee,” he said, “I’d better hurry, or I'll 
be late for school,” and returned his watch 
to his pocket. 


* * * 
Teacher: “Can you imagine the arm of 
the ocean around a neck of land?” 
Smart Pupil: “Why not? I’ve hugged the 
shore myself.” 
* * * ® 
Caller: “Look here, I want to see you 
about this paragraph announcing my resig- 
nation from the Chamber of Commerce.” 
Editor: “But it’s quite true, isn’t it?” 
Caller: “Quite. But I should like you to 
explain why you’ve printed it under ‘Pub- 
lic Improvements.’ ” 
* + * 
“No girl ever made a fool out of me.” 
“Who was it, then?”’—U. of S. Calif. 
Wampus. 
* * * 
First Hobo: “Raggles says he was raised 
in de lap of luxury.” 
Second Hobo: “Dat dame sure musta 
stood up.—Boston Transcript. 


* * * 

Judge Not So Slow.—Judge: “Speeding, 
eh? How many times have you been before 
me?” 

Speeder: “Never, Your Honor. I’ve tried 
to pass you on the road once or twice, but 
my bus will do only fifty-five—Union Pa- 
cific Magazine. 

* * * 

“Established Over a Century,” read the 
sign just erected over a small retail store. 

Promptly his competitor across the street 
had one placed over his store that read: 
“Established Yesterday—No Old Stock.” 


¥* * * 
Helped Himself.—Maid: “The furniture 
man is here.” 
Mistress: “I’ll see him in a minute. 
him to take a chair. 
Maid: “I did, but he said he would start 
with the piano and radio!” 


Teil 


* * * 
Inquiring Visitor: “To what do you at- 
tribute your long life, uncle?” 
Oldest Inhabitant: “Well, I don’t rightly 
know. Several of them patent medicine 
companies is bargaining with me now.” 





A Sad Awakening 

“And your husband has a_ prosperous 
business, I suppose?” 

“Oh, yes, he is taking in a lot of money. 
Only last night he told me a receiver was 
to be appointed to assist him.”—The Out- 
look. 


* * * 


Mother: “Mary, run and see whether the 
cake is done. Put a knife in it and if it 
comes out clean—” 

Father: “Put all the other knives in!”— 
Passing Show. 

* * * 


The delinquent customer had just wired 
for another large order to be shipped im- 
mediately. The credit man rushed to the 
manager and asked him what he should do. 

“Wire hirn that we can’t ship him another 
order until the last is paid for,” said the 
manager. 

“The last time we did that, he wired back 
and said that he couldn’t wait that long, and 
cancelled the order.” 


* * * 


Jimmy was invited to a children’s party, 
and on the table among other good things 
stood a glistening strawberry jelly. The 
vibration of passing traffic caused it to 
quiver and shake. 

Presently, when Jimmy’s turn came to be 
served, the hostess said: 

“Will you have some jelly, Jimmy?” 

“No, thank you,” said Jimmy, promptly. 
“Tt’s not dead yet!” 

* * * 

A bricklayer said to a foreman on a new 
job: “I’d like to work here, but I can’t find 
a place to park my car.” 

The foreman replied: “I guess you won't 
do. This is a high class job and we want 
only bricklayers who have chauffeurs.”— 
Toronto Star. 

* * * 


Doctor (having painted the patient’s neck 
for sore throat): “Three dollars, please.” 

Patient (indignantly): “Three dollars! 
Why, last week I had my kitchen painted 
for two-fifty !” 


* * * 


“Of course, I admit that your son is ex- 
travagant. But you must make allowances 
—he’s young.” 

“That’s all right. But the more allow- 
ances I make the quicker he spends them.” 


* * * 


“How do you know that it was a stork 
and not an angel that brought your little 
brother?” 

“Well, I heard daddy complaining about 
the size of the bill, and angels don’t have 
bills!” 
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He went to the Sha’s summer camp with 
the Sha and thousands of attendants and 
was in an insane gallop up the side of a 
steep mountain. The Sha himself lead the 
gallop and ten people were killed in the pre- 
cipitous stampede. 

The book, “In the Imperial Shadow” is as 
entertaining as any novel and at the same 
time, the reader learns much about the cus- 
toms, traditions and remarkable philosophy 
of the higher class Persians whose educa- 
tion lacked nothing, while the peasants ex- 
isted in incredible squalor and ignorance. 
“In the Imperial Shadow” is published by 
Doubleday, Doran & Company. Price $3.50. 


Face to Face With Presidents 
Continued from page 391 
“Great in life, he was surpassingly great in 
death. For no cause, in the very frenzy of 
wantonness and wickedness, by the red hand 
of murder, he was thrust from the full tide 
of this world’s interest, from its hopes, its 
aspirations, its victories, into the visible 
presence of death—and he did not quail. 
As the end drew near his early craving for 
the sea returned. The stately mansion of 
power had been to him the wearisome hospital 
of pain, and he begged to be taken from his 
prison walls, from its oppressive, stifling air, 
from its homelessness and its hopelessness. 
Let us believe that in the silence of 
the receding world he heard the great waves 
breaking on a further shore and felt already 
upon his wasted brow the breath of the eternal 
morning.” 


The Silken Cord 


Continued from page 393 
finished speaking when her Captain stood 
before her. 
“Your Majesty,” he said, “I return to you 
the gold leaf and the silken cord. It is my 
duty to report that the Emperor is no more. 





He has sent to you his loving greetings and ~ 


wishes me to say that he is happy with the 
spirits of his ancestors.” 

Bowing with appreciation, the new guar- 
dian of the treasures backed from the room. 
As he departed a bird flew into the room 
and flew straight at the Empress. As she 
saw it her face grew pale and she shrilly 
called upon her attendants to kill it. 

“Kill it quickly, I command you.” 

And what happened that night no one 
ever really knew. For some hours, at inter- 
vals, there were heard shrill birdlike calls 
all about the palace. Blinds and silken dra- 
peries moved in curious unseen ways. 
There was a smothered cry now and then, 
but when morning broke there was a death- 
like stillness all about and the Empress was 
found half hanging over the side of her 
couch, and on her forehead was fastened 
the outline of a bird fashioned from pure 
gold, and on one of its wings was inscribed 
“Tis Finished.” 

: Chang’s mother was fairly beside herself. 
Not one word had she received from Chang 
Since the death of the Emperor, and a great 
fear was in her heart. 

Suddenly Sam stood before her and in 
each hand he held a scroll. “All is well” 
was his greeting and then slowly he un- 
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This is the telephone’s job and goal 


An Advertisement of the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


THE United States is developing 
a new civilization. The telephone 
is an indispensable element in it. 
The Bell System is building ahead of 
the growth of this civilization. In 1929 
the telephone budget for land and build- 
ings is $4 million dollars, with new build- 
ings rising in 200 cities. New equipment 
for central offices will cost 142 millions; 
exchange lines 120 millions; toll lines 
119 millions. 

The Bell System’s total expenditure 
for plant and service improvements this 
year will be 559 million dollars. 


rolled one of the scrolls. It was a picture 
of a housetop, and all over the roof were 
little birds, some trying to straighten out 
their feathers—others simply resting. 

Then he unrolled the other scroll, and 
from it Chang’s mother learned that all was 
well with her son, and that soon Rami and 
he would send for her to join them in the 
new home that they would have—in the far 
north of China. 


A Vendetta of the Hills 


‘Continued from page 400 
less profligate spawn of the rich old roue, Ben 
Thurston.” 
“Such a drunken pup,” continued Rover, 
ain’t good enough for a half-breed Indian, 
much less or the likes of the young ladies of 


La Siesta. Gee, if I thought there was one 
chance in a thousand for me with either of 


This outlay is required because 

the telephone is a universal ser- 

vant of this democracy. Business 
uses it to create more prosperity. Homes 
use it for comfort and protection, for 
keeping friendships alive and enriching 
life. Its general use enables each per- 
sonality to extend itself without regard 
to distance. 

The telephone ideal is that anyone, 
anywhere, shall be able to talk quickly 
and at reasonable cost with anyone, 
anywhere else. There is no standing still 
in the Bell System. 


them, why good-bye to that placer gold mine 
ambition that’s eating my vitals, or to the 
planted millions of the White Wolf.” 

As he spoke the last words, he followed 
Dick Willoughby into the open. Dick was 
standing by his pony. 

“You’re superlatively in earnest, aren’t 
you?” he said as he laughed good-naturedly 
at the cowboy. 

“You bet your life I’m in earnest,”’ replied 
Jack. “And if you don’t get busy with that 
love affair of yours, well, take it from me, you 
had better look out, for somebody will be 
picking the peach right from under your very 
nose. Well, so long, Dick; I’ve changed my 
mind; I’ll not ride with you. I'll see to that 
bit of fence repairing up on the range. And 
who knows but I may find a sand-bar and a 
riffle sparkling with yellow gold?” 

He laughed like a big over grown boy as he 
touched the rowel to his pony and galloped 
away across the valley. 
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To Steinway Hall 
was awarded the 
first-prize gold medal 
of the Fifth Avenue 
Association for the 
best new building 
erected in the Fifth 
Avenue Districtin 
the year 1925 
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THE NEW STEINWAY HALL 


One of the handsomest buildings in New York, on a street noted for finely designed 
business structures. As a center of music, it will extend the Steinway 
tradition to the new generations of music lovers. 


STEINWAY & SONS 


109-111-113 West 57th Street Between Sixth and Seventh Avenues New York 
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LUXURIOUS CRUISE to the ever blue Caribbean, 

on the Great White Fleet— Havana, a miniature Paris, 
set down in the palm groves of Cuba; luxuriant Jamaica, 
with its wonderful motor roads; the engineering wonders 
of the Canal Zone; lovely Costa Rica, quaint Guatemala, 
the century-old Colombian ports. And, wherever you go 
ease and comfort; an opportunity for complete rest for 
mind and body, due to the high quality of service that has 
made Great White Fleet cruises famed the world over. 


It is a fact that you-can get more thoughtful, personal at- 
tention on a Great White Fleet Cruise than you can on any 
other trip — by land or sea. Everything that can contribute 
to your comfort from the carefully selected meals to de- 
lightful auto trips ashore is planned by experts. 


We shall be glad to send you our new illus- 
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Great White Fleet service. es 








“An Cidin Tne Stilton, 
C5 “Jormaica, BNL 


You are a Guest and 
with tactful care ships 
officers and shore rep- 
resentatives plan your 
itinerary so that every 
day of your trip remains 
as a pleasant memory. 


This wonderful service is made possible because it is con, 
stant. We do not hurriedly equip a ship for a casual cruise 
to the tropics. Twice a week every week in the year 
Great White Fleet Ships sail from New York and New 
Orleans. You can plan your cruise at any time for Great 


~ White Fleet Ships sail southward with ferry boat like 


Address Passenger Department 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 
Room 1650, 17 Battery Place, N. Y- 


General Offices, | Federal St., Boston, Mass. 











The tipples, gas holder and other metal 
structures of the Hamilton Coke & Iron 
Company's plant at Hamilton, Ohio, are 
all made of Armco Ingot Iron sheets and 
plates. This metal was selected for its 
resistance to rust and corrosion, its uni- 
formity, workability and weldability. 
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Since 1914 the roof of this water tower 
has been exposed to corrosive fumes and 
gases, without even a coat of paint to 
protect the Armco Ingot Iron. It belongs 
to the Logan Gas Co., at Bangs, Ohio. Still 
in fine condition. 
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Pure Iron 
CUTS UPKEEP COST... 


HERE are fewer repairs 

around plants and in 
homes where ARMCO Ingot 
Iron is used. 


consider that alarge part of 
the cost of sheet metal work 
is for labor. 


So when you build or 


Many docks and wharves are built 
of Armco Ingot Iron because of its 
proved resistance to corrosive salt 
air and water. The designers of the 
Manchester Terminal Corporation's 
huge wharf at Houston specified 
Armco Ingot Iron for exposed 
sheet metal work. 
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Forthisironis so purethat 
itresists rustand corrosion 
far longer than ordinary 
low-cost metals. .The for- 
eign elements that hasten 
rust are practically elimi- 
natedinARMCO Ingot Iron. 

Its use becomes an even 
greater economy when you 











repair make the job a per- 
manent one. Look for the 
Armco Triangle on every 
sheet or plate—the famous 
trade-mark that identifies 
the purest iron made. 


THE AMERICAN ROLLING MILL Co. 


Executive Offices: MIDDLETOWN, OHIO 
Export—The Armco International Corp. 
Cable Address: **Armco — Middletown” 





Armco Ingot Iron is now being used 
by various manufacturers of stand- 
ard buildings. This one is used as 
a super-heater storage building by 
a prominent midwestern railroad. 


ARMCO INGOT IRON RESISTS RUST 














